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THIs is not a guide-book nor an itinerary, 
and yet at times it ventures into the region 
of both. It grew as the writer grew in the 
power to open his mind and heart to the 
revelation that comes to us through Nature, 
but it is one of those undertakings where 
the feeling of what might be said is far be- 
yond one’s power to convey it fully to others. 
It is written in illustration of the modern 
interpretation of Nature which has been 
taught us by Emerson and Wordsworth and‘ 
Ruskin, and is an attempt to express the en- 
richment of human life that comes from the 
knowledge of the harmony that exists be- 
tween the mountains and ourselves, when 
they are approached through the sympa- 
thetic imagination. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., June 12, 1890. 
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L stand on high, 
Close to the sky, 
Kissed by unsullied lips of light ; 
fanned by soft airs 
That seem like prayers 
Floating to God through ether bright. 


The emerald lands, 
With love-clasped hands, 
In smiling peace below outspread ; 
Around me rise 
The amber skies, 
A dome of glory oer my head. 


` Wind-swept and bare 
The fields of air 
Give the weaned eagles room for play; 
On mightier wing 
My soul doth spring 
To unseen summits far away. 


CHARLES G. AMES. 
GORHAM TO JEFFERSON, August, 1862. 


They seem to have been built for the human race, as at once 
their schools and cathedrals; full of treasures of illuminated 
manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple lessons to the 
worker, quiet tn pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious in holt- 
ness for the worshipper. RUSKIN. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


CHA BTEERTI 


THE CALC TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE interest in mountains is a distinct feature 
of modern life. It has been greatly promoted by 
two English writers who beyond others have made 
men feel the poetry and beauty that are associated 
with outward nature. Wordsworth first, and Rus- 
kin afterward, have taught that the spirit in nature 
is correspondent to our emotional and thoughtful 
life, and that man in investing objects outside-of 
himself with his own feelings strikes a note that 
is often equivalent to a ñew birth. Each has 
strongly emphasized what the mountains have to 
say to us; each has shown how they are to be ap- 
proached. Wordsworth has invested them with 
the spirituality of a sympathetic and devout mind ; 
Ruskin has sought to learn from them the higher 
laws of art, and many lesser writers have so lived 
among them as to give emphasis to the lessons 
which they teach. They appeal neither to the 
lust of the eye nor to the pride of life, but to 
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something “ that never was on sea or land,” which 
they constantly suggest. They impress you with 
“thoughts that wake to perish never.” Our liter- 
ature is full of this relating of the grand and ma- 
jestic in nature to great and unmeasured things 
in life, and the number is constantly increasing of 
those who feel that each year is not well spent if 
they have not caught sight of the mountains and 
lived in the atmosphere of their influence. 

Two special agencies have had much to do, 
first in England and latterly in this country, with 
this love of the mountains and the increasing 
appreciation of them. The enthusiasm awakened 
in England is largely due to the excursions of 
members of the Alpine Club, who have regarded 
the Alps as “the playground of Europe.” The 
ascents of these peaks by Ball, Whymper, and Tyn- 
dall, and the sketches of their adventures, have 
awakened the keenest enthusiasm among imagina- 
tive and scientific people. They have discovered 
to common minds the grandeur that lies in the 
combination of great natural forces. The Alps 
have attracted all Europe and a good part of 
America, and the feeling of Coleridge, as he cele- 
brated their glory from the vale of Chamouni, has 
been one of the experiences of the civilized world. 
Wordsworth found in the peaks of the English 
lakes what Ruskin found in the Alps—the sugges- 
tions of what is transcendental in poetry and art. 
All our poets and students of nature have been 
under the spell of this enthusiasm. It was first 
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communicated to individuals, and then people 
began to explore our own mountains, as the Alps 
had been explored by Europeans. 

It is less than fifty years ago that Americans 
first began to climb the White Mountains. It was 
the chance association, in their mountain climbs, of 
persons endowed with a natural love of adventure, 
that led the way to an interest in the great hills of 
New England. They were approached as Ruskin 
lived among the Alps and caught their spirit, or 
as Wordsworth gained elevation of mind and heart 
in daily view of Skiddaw and Helvellyn. Our 
poets and artists were before others in their pas- 
sion for the mountains; and it was with the poets 
in hand, and in the spirit of the great artists, that 
Starr King caught the color and atmosphere of 
these mountains, and in The White Hills educated 
a whole generation to love them. The next thing 
was to know them. Men now began to study 
them in their scientific aspects. Their heights 
were measured ; their features of great natural 
beauty were noted; paths were cut so that they 
could be more easily climbed; people began to 
live among them and to enter into their spirit; it 
` was one of the marks of the higher culture to visit 
them. The next thing was to make them widely 
known; and to the Appalachian Club belongs the 
credit of having induced thousands of people 
to study them with familiar yet reverent regard. 
For the last fourteen years this Club, in addition 
to its extensive scientific and pioneer work, has 
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made annual excursions to every section of the 
White Mountains, taking companies of a hundred 
at a time to the most interesting localities, study- 
ing them in the light of science, geography, art, 
and spiritual feeling, and deepening and widening 
the appreciation of them until they have become 
the centre of the great thoroughfares of summer 
travel in New England. It is now as necessary to 
visit the White Hills as to go to the seaside. 

This learning of the value of the mountains to 
our common life is one of the signs of the times. 
They are more and more recognized as an uplift- 
ing and ennobling influence, and the object of the 
present work is not only to pcint out the way into 
the White Mountains so that one can use his days 
among them to the best advantage, but to try to 
interpret their language in separate localities and 
as a whole to our intellectual and sensitive life. 
What have the eternal hills to say to the imagina- 
tion, and how do they lift us into better moods of 
thought and feeling? 


CHAPTER. IT. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 


Frew persons who visit the White Mountains 
have any idea of their position in northern New 
Hampshire, or of their relation to the general con- 
figuration of the country round about, and yet, un- 
til the lay of the land is known, one finds it impos- 
sible to give them a local habitation on the map, 
or to follow the great lines of geological structure 
which connect them with the uplands of New 
England. Very near the middle of the State is 
the great lake of Winnipesaukee. From ten to 
fifteen miles directly north of it are the Sandwich 
Mountains, which form the southern frontier of the 
White Mountain group. Between this bulwark and 
the Pliny range, which lies just beyond their north- 
ern limits, a space of about thirty miles square, are 
the White Mountains, which, with the exception of 
the Alleghanies of North Carolina, are the highest 
peaks from the Atlantic to “the Rockies.” The 
trend of the ranges is approximately north and 
south, and it is characteristic of all the New Eng- 


land mountains, and, in general, of all the mount- 
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ains in North America, that they follow essentially 
the same direction. All through New England 
you find this distinction so common that it may 
be said to be the order of nature. The hills and 
valleys run north and south. If you travel across 
the State of Maine, you are constantly going up 
hills and down into valleys. If you journey west- 
ward through Connecticut you are always in a 
valley or on ahill. If you travel from Boston to 
Albany, not only the Berkshire Hills, but even 
the common elevations, follow the same course. 
The Connecticut Valley, lying between the White 
and the Green Mountains, drains both for the 
upper sources of the waters of the Connecticut. 
All the water-courses of New England, except the 
Kennebec and the Penobscot, start from these 
two ranges; and even the Maine streams derive 
their supplies largely from Katahdin and the 
Moosehead Mountains. 

This statement gives one a clear conception of 
the place which the White Mountains occupy in 
New England, and of their importance in supply- 
ing the streams which water the uplands and low- 
lands between them and the Atlantic. The Saco 
has its source in a tiny pond just above Crawford 
Notch, and the Ammonoosuc, which is one of the 
principal branches of the Connecticut, also has 
one of its sources in a similar pond, not half a 
mile distant. The Merrimack is fed by the 
Pemigewasset, which comes out of the mountains 
in two branches—one starting from Franconia 
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Notch and the other flowing from the heart of the 
great wilderness north of Mount Carrigain. The 
Androscoggin is also supplied in part from the 
streams that have their rise in the eastern part of 
the Presidential range. These rivers give their 
names to the four principal valleys through which 
people find their way to the mountains. Two of 
these flank the group—the Androscoggin on the 
right and the Connecticut on the left, and the 
other two penetrate into the most characteristic 
sections of the mountains themselves, and consti- 
tute their chief dividing lines. The Saco Valley 
leads up to the Crawford Notch, and above North 
Conway is narrowed until it resembles an immense 
trough between the hills, and finally there is only 
room enough for the railroad and the river. The 
valley is wooded down to the banks of the stream, 
and before it reaches the Notch the forest reigns 
supreme. The Pemigewasset Vailey is broader 
and less impressive in its surroundings. From 
North Woodstock to the Flume House the coun- 
try is more or less cultivated. The road lies 
through the wilderness for the next five miles, 
and the defile near the Notch is narrowed down 
nearly to the width of the carriage-way. These 
two valleys divide the White Mountains into 
three sections. The Saco separates the south- 
ern extension of the Presidential range and the 
peaks east of it from the central system on the 
west side of the Crawford Notch. East of the 
upper Saco Valley, and among the southerly 
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spurs of the Presidential range, are a large num- 
ber of minor peaks, like Mount Isolation, Mount 
Crawford, Mount Hope, the Giant’s Stairs, and 
Iron Mountain; and east of these is Pinkham 
Notch, through which the Ellis River flows down 
to the Saco, taking in the Wildcat on its way at 
Jackson. Here is a new demarkation. The 
Wildcat, flowing southward from Carter Notch, has 
on the east the Carter range, extending north to 
Gorham, on the Androscoggin, and on the west 
the Wildcat Mountain and lesser heights. Yet 
further east and almost on the State boundary is 
another minor range, containing Mounts Baldface 
and Eastman. With this group are connected the 
peaks whose shapes and names are well known at 
Jackson and North Conway, Doublehead, Thorn, 
Bartlett, and Kearsarge. In the west the di- 
vision ismuch simpler. The Pemigewasset Valley 
cuts the western group into two sections at the 
Franconia Notch. Westward lie Mount Cannon, 
Mount Kinsman, Mount Pemigewasset, and Moosi- 
lauke. 

The central body of the White Mountains lies 
between the Pemigewasset and the Saco valleys, 
and extends from the Sandwich group on the south 
to the valley of the Ammonoosuc on the north. 
What is distinctly known as the Franconia range 
lies east of the Franconia Notch, and includes, in 
close line, Lafayette, Lincoln, Haystack, Liberty, 
Flume, and lesser peaks. Still farther east lies 
the Twin range, with Mount Garfield linking it to 
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the Franconia Mountains, extending southward 
to Guyot and Bond. South of these lies the east 
branch of the Pemigewasset, which drains the 
interior of the great wilderness, finding its chief 
source in the springs on Mount Willey, and re- 
ceiving tiny streams north and south from a hun- 
dred ravines. The eastern portion of this un- 
traveled and unexplored. region extends to the 
Crawford Notch, where it is bounded on the east 
by the peaks known as Mount Tom, Mount Field, 
Mount Willey, and, some way below, Mount Nan- 
cy; and northerly by the Rosebrook Mountains, 
south of Fabyan’s. On the south of the east branch 
are Mount Carrigain, Mount Hancock, and Mount 
Huntington, of which Mount Carrigain is the high- 
est. An entrance to the interior is made from the 
east by following up Swift River through the Al- 
bany Intervale, and also by ascending Sawyer’s 
River, or directly by a foot-path through the 
woods from Crawford Notch. The Sandwich 
peaks, on the southern edge, are Black Mountain, 
Tripyramid, Whiteface, Passaconaway, Paugus, 
and Chocorua. Finally, a range containing some 
noteworthy peaks—Fisher, Tecumseh, Osceola, 
and Scott Ridge—trends northwesterly from the 
Sandwich toward the Franconia Mountains, from 
the valley near Greeley Notch to the western edge 
of the great Pemigewasset wilderness. This is a 
brief outline of the way in which the mountains 
are placed with reference to one another, and en- 
ables one to grasp the system as a whole. 
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The height of the mountains varies widely. 
Mount Washington towers up 6,293 feet above the 
sea-level, Mount Adams 5,819 feet, Mount Jeffer- 
son 5,736 feet, Mount Lafayette 5,269 feet, Mount 
Carrigain 4,701 feet, and from this height they 
drop down gradually until the altitude is not worth 
mentioning. The settlements are mostly at the 
two Notches and along the valleys which lead up 
to them. Mount Washington and Moosilauke are 
the only peaks which are provided with hotels, 
but on Mount Kearsarge there is a house where 
you can be sheltered for the night; the Appala- 
chian Club has erected a stone hut by a spring 
near the summit of Mount Madison; on Mount La- 
fayette there are the remains of a place of refuge ; 
and an inclosed wall with tent-roof has recently 
been provided at the foot of the cone of Chocorua. 
There is much to be said in favor of protecting 
these mountains and preserving their forests, and 
it is the privilege of every one who values these 
mountain retreats to add his influence in favor 
of their careful preservation by the State of New 
Hampshire as public domains. What the Alps 
are to Europe the White Mountains are to New 
England and a large part of the United States. 
Europe could no more spare the one than we can 
spare the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


TRIPS THROUGH THE REGION, 


Ir is said of Thoreau that he could spend half 
a day without stirring from his seat at the foot of 
a tree in the forest, and still not exhaust what was 
tobe seen. The author of The Recreations of a 
Country Parson, who is Enown in literature chiefly 
by the initial letters of A. K. H. B., dwells repeat- 
edly on his power to look around and see nothing 
for half an hour at a time, and declares that he does 
not envy the man who can not use the eyes of his 
mind in this way. Both of these writers have re- 
markably illustrated the use of their faculties in 
noting what nature is able to reveal to the outward 
eye, and what the inward consciousness is able to 
supply to those who use the mind’s eye. The en- 
joyment of the mountains depends upon our two- 
fold ability to appreciate them. Nature in these 
retreats is very coy, and her secrets are only com- 
municated to those who seek them. The ability 
to enjoy natural scenery is partly a gift, but it may 
be immensely increased by habits of observation. 
The late Richard Jefferies, who has written more 
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minutely of outdoor life in England than any mod- 
ern author, and Mr. Herbert M. Sylvester, who in 
his Prose Pastorals and Homestead Journeys, has 
better illustrated than perhaps any other Amer- 
ican writer (unless it be Mr. John Burroughs) the 
transfer of what one sees and feels in nature to the 
sensitive forms of literature, have indicated to what 
uses the sympathetic imagination may be applied in 
reproducing and idealizing our impressions of the 
external world. The mountains will not go to Mo- 
hammed, but if Mohammed will go to the mount- 
ains and put himself in sympathy with their tem- 
per and moods and spirit, he will quickly discover 
their rare attractions. Emerson says: “He who 
knows what sweets and virtues are in the ground, 
the waters, the plants, the heavens, and how to 
come at these enchantments, is the rich and royal 
man.” 

In visiting the White Hills much depends on 
the choice of a route and the preparation for the 
trip. Each one of the four lines of approach has its 
peculiar merits, and if you like the mountains you 
will go to them by each one in turn. I shall never 
forget my first trip to them by the Lowell road 
from Boston. It is like any other railway until 
you reach Laconia, but from that point north- 
ward a new world is constantly unfolding itself to 
your admiring sight. The mountains now come 
distinctly into view. It is here a peak and there 
a peak, and then troops of peaks looming up before 
you. Those you leave behind are not out of sight 
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before larger and grander mountains take their 
place. The outlook is over a country constantly 
growing greener and wilder until you find yourself 
at Fabyan’s, with the west wall of the Presidential 
range spread out before you, its yawning ravines 
and enormous ridges revealed in huge proportions 
under the penetrating rays of the afternoon sun, 
and the great peaks hiding their grandeur in the 
mountain wall that lies up high against the eastern 
sky. The ascent of Mount Washington an hour 
or two before sunset by the railway fitly completes 
the journey from the sea to the mountains, and 
furnishes one within a few hours the unique con- 
trast of exchanging the highest reach of modern 
civilization for the wildest and roughest and 
grandest outlook to be found in New England. 
Another way of reaching the mountains by the 
Lowell road is to change trains at Plymouth for 
North Woodstock, and proceed from that point 
by stage to the Profile House, which is at the nar- 
rows of the Franconia Notch. The chief charac- 
teristic of this route is that you enter into the 
western section of the mountains between two 
great ranges—Moosilauke, Pemigewasset, Kins- 
man, and Cannon constituting the western wall, 
and Liberty, Lincoln, and Lafayette forming the 
barrier on the east, and looming up higher and 
higher as you go northward until their blue 
points seem to touch the sky and shut one in 
from the outside world. One by one the signs of 
civilized life disappear; the houses are less fre- 
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quent, and dwindle down to the shanty or the log 
cabin ; the road becomes rougher and rougher ; the 
spruce and birch and maple vie with one another 
in covering the hillsides; the pathway is more 
and more shut in; and the mountains finally come 
down in front as if to compel you to stop. At the 
Flume House the valley suddenly narrows, and 
before you lies the best carriage road in the mount- 
ains. It follows the curves of the Pemigewasset 
on its way down the valley, and the rugged and 
stony shallows of the murmuring stream glisten in 
the intermittent sunlight, and alternate with views 
of the blue-topped mountains at every opening 
to the sky. The aroma of the woods rivals the 
odors of “ Araby the blest;” and the Old Man of 
the Mountain, perched on the projecting cliff of 
Mount Cannon, comes into view as the stage 
passes between the shore of Profile Lake and the 
bold Eagle Cliff, that rises up sheer for a thousand 
feet and overhangs the road. Even when the pro- 
jected narrow-gauge railroad from North Wood- 
stock to the Profile House is built, the character 
of this roadway to Franconia Notch will not be 
essentially changed. If on the way you should 
branch off at Plymouth and leave the train at 
Warren, going directly to the Breezy Point House, 
and making the ascent of Moosilauke on the same 
evening, you would be amply repaid for your 
effort. The sunset views from Moosilauke are 
“like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Noth- 
ing in the White Mountains is more romantic than 
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the ascent of this peak, or more picturesque than 
the view from its summit. 

The way into the southern section of the 
mountains is to leave the North Woodstock train 
from Plymouth at Campton, where stages during 
the summer season are always in waiting to take 
passengers to West Campton, one of the most 
charming outlooks in this region; or to Campton 
village, noted for its quiet retreats and primitive 
rural life; or to Waterville, some ten miles distant, 
where you come to the end of civilization as well 
as to the end of the road, and where the wilder- 
ness shuts you in on all sides, and the enchanted 
hills are wooded to their very summits. Here Tri- 
pyramid, Osceola, Kancamagus, Tecumseh, and 
Black Mountain make a great natural inclosure 
with the horizon at close range. It is as far as 
you can go into the heart of the wilderness and 
still have all the comforts of a good hotel with the 
most agreeable society. 

On the eastern side the shortest route is by 
the Boston and Maine Railway to North Conway. 
There is little to distinguish this trip from any 
other until you leave Wolfboro Junction. Directly 
after leaving this point the high mountains are 
first seen. The Ossipee Mountains, which hem 
in the eastern side of Lake Winnipesaukee, here 
come into full view on the left, and presently the 
variform peaks of the Sandwich range stand out 
clear and strong to the northwest. Chocorua leads 
the group, piercing the sky with its sharp and bare 
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shaft of shining granite, and to the west are Pau- 
gus, Passaconaway, and Whiteface, heavily wood- 
ed, and announcing that the White Mountain 
region has already been reached. Almost direct- 
ly in front lie the Moat Mountains, and, some dis- 
tance to the right, standing out by itself, Kear- 
sarge rises up boldly in the forın of a sugar-loaf. 
It is now that, looking over a spur of one of the 
Moats, you gain your first glimpse of Mount Wash- 
ington, lying up against the northern sky, as if in 
command of the whole region. While you are 
feasting your eyes on these mountains, the Con- 
way intervale, the beautiful meadows of the Saco, 
rendered doubly attractive by its graceful elms, 
is reached. One must stay at North Conway a 
good while in order to exhaust the quiet beauty 
of this halting-place and take in the picturesque 
views of the mountains far and near which can be 
seen from this point. The ascent through the 
valley to Crawford Notch abounds in surprises, 
and is wild and romantic and inspiring by turns; 
and the passage through the rocky cliff at the base 
of Mount Willard is a great feat of engineering 
skill. If one can go from Fabyan’s up Mount 
Washington by the railway on the west side before 
sunset, a panorama of transcendent beauty will 
unroll itself as far as the eye can reach in New 
England toward the north and west; and if the 
destination is Jefferson Highlands, by way of 
Whitefield, and you reach the Waumbek House. 
before the sun sets, the view of the Presidential 
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range will amply compensate you for all the fatigue 
of the day’s travel. 

Another route still, and one that has a charm 
peculiar to itself, is the one from Portland to Gor- 
ham by the Grand Trunk Railway. Here the 
chief characteristic is the marching from the sea 
almost straight up into the region of the eternal 
hills without a change of road. This trip repeats 
in some respects the surprises which await you on 
the other routes; but from the time you reach 
Bethel, and wind in and out through the Andros- 
coggin Valley, according to the bends of the river, 
on the way to Gorham, constantly turning from 
one pocket of the mountains into another till you 
have fairly made your way into their fastnesses on 
the east side, there is a succession of peaks in 
front of you, constantly increasing in size, which 
makes you feel as if you were moving more and 
more every moment into a region where nothing 
but mountains fill out the landscape. In Starr 
King’s time the Grand Trunk was the principal 
way to the mountains on the east, and there was 
no end to the enjoyment which travellers had on 
their adventurous trips by rail and stage to the 
White Hills. The ride to the Glen House from 
Gorham was then, as it is now, one of the great 
rides in the mountains, and then, as now also, the 
Moose Valley and Randolph Hill were the constant 
resort of those who desired to get the finest views 
of the Presidential range from the north. 

Yet another route, oftenest taken by New York 
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tourists and people in western New England, is the 
one which skirts the eastern edge of the Connecti- 
cut Valley and enters the mountain region along 
the banks of the Ammonoosuc. This is an excel- 
lent way to reach Bethlehem, Franconia, and Jef- 
ferson from the west. 

There is a peculiar attraction in approaching 
the mountains late in the day. North Conway is 
never so lovely as it is an hour or two before sun- 
set, when the shadows lengthen over the Moat range 
and soften the light in the beautiful valley through 
which the Saco finds its way to the sea. The village 
has always had a charm for artists, and it is so open 
to the mountains that the sunsets over Humphrey’s 
Ledge or the Cathedral Rocks or the Moat range 
are always fascinating. There is also a sensation of 
freshness in arriving at Jackson late in the after- 
noon and going out after supper to sniff the evening 
air while the Wildcat murmurs at your feet ; and if 
you are fortunate enough to have a seat on the top 
of the stage-coach from Jackson station up through 
Pinkham Notch to the Glen, where you arrive only 
in season to see the day deepening into night, you 
will gain an abiding impression of the strength of 
the mountains. 

These are the chief lines of approach to the 
White Hills from the south, the east, and the west. 
It is quite common to enter the region from the 
west and work eastward, but I should advise one 
to begin eastward and work westward. The east- 
ernmost point where the mountains are first ap- 
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proached is Bethel in Maine. If I wished to 
obtain all the enjoyment possible out of a White 
Mountain trip I should take my carriage at Bethel 
for a ride of one or two weeks through the mount- 
ain passes. One day would take me leisurely to 
the Glen House or to the Ravine House in Ran- 
dolph. Another day I would go to Jefferson 
Highlands, or drive on to Bethlehem; another 
would take me to the Profile House, and then 
I could follow the Pemigewasset Valley to Camp- 
ton, and thence eastward I should go through 
Sandwich Notch, and, skirting the Sandwich 
range, turn northward around Chocorua, advanc- 
ing till I came out at North Conway, from which 
I could easily take at least thirty different carriage 
drives, with the mountains almost constantly in 
view, through that delightful region. Or, if I stay 
eastward, I can go through the Glen to Intervale 
or North Conway, then up through the Crawford 
Notch and by the Cherry Mountain road to Jef- 
ferson, and then back to the Glen or Gorham by 
the Ravine House, and between Randolph Hill 
and Mount Adams, making a special trip of the 
carriage road from the Glen to Mount Washing- 
ton. If one comes down to special localities 
and enters into particulars, North Conway leads 
all other mountain villages for the variety and 
beauty of its drives; Jackson, perhaps, stands 
next; and at Jefferson Highlands and still fur- 
ther westward, at Bethlehem and Franconia, the 
drives and walks, with the Presidential range and 
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the Franconia Mountains always in view, have an 
attraction that can not be surpassed. The life 
here in the open region of the mountains has 
charms that are wholly unique. It is during these 
drives and walks, and especially in the walks, that 
the mountains have most to say to you, that you 
come to know them familiarly, to take them into 
your confidence, to get the feeling of them, to find 
them talking with you as Whittier talked with the 
peaks at the head waters of the Saco, or as Emer- 
son caught the secrets of nature from Monadnock, 
or as Wordsworth communed with Helvellyn and 
Skiddaw, and Ruskin caught inspiration from the 
Alps. The mountains are best enjoyed by those 
who are most in sympathy with them. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 


A week is the shortest time during which one can 
gain the sense of majesty and repose that belongs 
to Mount Washington, and at other points, like 
Moosilauke or Shelburne, hardly less time is re- 
quired to identify yourself with the life of the 
place you happen to be in. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL RANGE. 


T will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains. 
PSALM CXXI. 


O dread and silent mount! I gased upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 


I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
COLERIDGE. 


To fill the thirst of the human heart for the beauty of God's 
working; to startle its lethargy with the deep and pure agita- 


g 
tion of astonishment, are their higher missions. 


RUSKIN. 
For Nature, true and like in every place, 
Will hint her secret in a garden patch, 
Or in lone corners of a doleful heath, 
As in the Andes watched by fleets at sea, 
Or the sky-piercing horns of Himmaieh, 
EMERSON. 


Nature was here something savage and awful, though beau- 
tiful. I looked with awe at the ground I trod on, to see what 
the Powers had made there; the form and fashion and mate- 
rial of their work. This was that Earth of which we have 
heard, made out of Chaos and Old Night. Here was no man's 
garden, but the unhandselled globe. It was not a lawn, nor 
pasture, nor mead, nor woodland, nor lea, nor arable, nor 


waste land, THOREAU, 


CHAPTER IV. 


FROM NORTH CONWAY TO THE NOTCH. 


Nortu Conway is a village on the southern 
outskirts of the mountains east of the Presidential 
range. Formerly it was the end of the railway, 
and the stage-ride up through Crawford Notch 
began at this point. It combines, as a mountain 
retreat, two excellences, the dreamy rural beauty 
of the New England landscape and the best gen- 
eral view of Mount Washington and its adjacent 
summits, The Rattlesnake range shuts it in on 
the east; and Moat Mountains, rising above the 
Cathedral and White Horse Ledges, inclose the 
valley on the west; while Kearsarge lifts up its 
round peak like a sentinel on guard to the north. 
The outlook toward Mount Washington from this 
point is grand and inspiring. I have seen the 
whole range for the distance of twenty miles cov- 
ered with snow, and I have seen it in summer 
now under the cloudless blue, and again shut in 
with wreaths of mist, and I know not which picture 
is most attractive. It is the object on the horizon 
to which the eye instinctively turns. Every vil- 
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lager has the privilege of saluting Mount Wash- 
ington at sunrise, and its glory at the sunsetting is 
often a revelation of almost unearthly beauty. 

Artists have always been attracted to North 
Conway, and its hotels are constantly filled during 
the season with people who like the quiet and 
cultivated society which is drawn to the place. 
The choice points of interest in the mountains are 
easily reached by carriage or railway, and a more 
delightful place to take a summer’s rest in can 
hardly be found in the White Hills. Intervale, 
two miles distant, to the northwest, is a charming 
cynosure, repeating the attractions of North Con- 
way, and furnishing quiet and good people a place 
where they can forget the sin that is in the 
world and gain a certain foretaste of the kingdom 
of heaven. These two villages, including Jackson, 
are the largest settlements within the eastern re- 
gion. Elsewhere it is almost entirely the summer 
hotel which opens the mountains to the public. 
One would like to linger in these quiet and charm- 
ing places, with the mountains always in sight, near 
enough to be loved and not near enough to be 
dreaded, if their grandeur and wildness did not in- 
vite us to know them better. There is something 
in the presence of these great peaks which finds a 
quick response in our nature, and at no point are 
the White Hills approached with a more imme- 
diate and thrilling revelation of their majesty than 
on the journey from North Conway to the Craw- 
ford Notch, 
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The railway trip is full of surprises; no one 
makes it without a multitude of emotions, inex- 
pressible and unforgetable ; and, often as you re- 
peat it, the view is as fresh to the imagination as 
when you saw it for the first time. Nature, even 
in her strongest appeals, never exhausts herself, 
and here the first close contact with the mountains, 
whether clad in their summer livery or robed in 
garments of snow, thrills you with the sense of 
their beauty, and at the same time inspires you 
with awe. The Saco Valley is broadened out 
into delightful meadow-lands until you reach 
Lower Bartlett or Glen Station. The intervale is 
gently undulating and is mostly under cultivation. 
From this point the railway proceeds directly west- 
ward through a constantly narrowing passage, until 
you reach Upper Bartlett or even Sawyer’s River. 
Then it turns to the north. The cliffs or hills now 
come down so close to the river that even the 
railway is obliged to scek its passage along the 
side of the mountain, while the carriage road and 
the Saco seem to occupy at times almost the only 
level space between the opposing hills. The ledges 
and the spurs of the greater cliffs almost meet at 
the banks of the streams, and are wooded to the 
tops with stunted spruce and fir, As the train 
curves around a jutting ridge, you wonder how it 
is to advance beyond the peak that rises in front 
of you. The thoroughfare every moment grows 
more rugged and mountain-shadowed, and the 
grade is soon one hundred and sixteen feet to the 
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mile. Slowly, heavily, with tremendous snortings 
and puffs, the fireman every other minute replen- 
ishing the fire-pot with fresh coal, the engine drags 
the train up into the upper valley of the Notch. 
Then opens to the eye one of the fairest pict- 
ures of romantic wilderness to be found in the 
White Mountains. You feel as if you could touch 
the hill-sides with your hand. You are in a nar- 
now gorge, where Nature in some primeval con- 
vulsion has torn the hills apart and then clothed 
them again with verdure. When you reach Bemis 
Station you are in the midst of this forced passage 
through the mountains. A little farther on you 
find the red and ragged cliffs of Mount Crawford 
to the right, while the wooded ridges of Mount 
Nancy come down to the very edge of the railway 
on the left. Turning the eye to the eastward, the 
Giant’s Stairs are seen in outline against the sky, 
and make you feel as if the sons of Anak might 
have climbed them to say their prayers on the high- 
est hill-top. Now the Saco winds slowly through 
an open glen or meadow, into which flows Mount 
Washington River; and from this point you obtain 
your first clear and near view of the monarch of 
the hills. You look up through an immense open- 
ing or ravine, and Mount Washington rises up be- 
fore you like the dome of St. Peter’s among the 
lesser towers of Rome. One could linger here 
for hours and not exhaust the enjoyment of this 
magnificent and inspiring outlook. One must be 
quick to take in what opens to view as the train 
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proceeds. Looking up in front, Mount Willey 
rises in majesty, and thrills and awes you as it 
towers almost over your head. At few points do 
any of the White Mountains rise up so awfully 
abrupt, as if from your very feet into the sky. 
This is the point where the valley of the Notch 
is seen to the best advantage. Mount Webster 
rises on the east side to’a height slightly less than 
that of Mount Willey, scarred and seamed and 
weather-beaten and looking as if it were torn but 
yesterday from the side of Willey. The Saco 
flows unseen through the forest that carpets the 
narrow valley. The train creeps along the side 
of Mount Willey at an elevation of from three 
to five hundred feet above its base, and gives 
the best possible view of the mountain fastness 
before you, of the enchanted wildness at your 
feet, and of the narrow gorge which you have just 
left behind. As you pass over the torrents on the 
frail trestle-work it almost makes you dizzy to look 
into the chasm beneath, and the sudden grandeur 
that bursts upon you, whichever way the eye 
turns, revealing the wildness and the beauty of 
the scenery, awakens emotions that struggle in 
vain for expression. Here the great wilderness 
intervale is, as it were, in the palm of your hand; 
here the terrible, the sublime, and the beautiful 
meet together in the same view ; here the majesty 
of the mountains is contrasted with the soft, 
dreamy beauty of the moving forest; and the eye 
roves from peak to peak, from the impassable cliff 
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on the north to the wooded hills and mountains 
extending to the south, conveying the impression 
of the beginning of the world, with the garden of 
Eden at your feet. It seems as if Nature had here 
wrought results beyond a conscious purpose. It 
is a place where majesty and beauty have their 
own excuse for being. You forget yourself in the 
unconsciousness of Nature. It would seem as if 
you could go no farther, and even the desire is 
lost in the glory that is before you. It is but for 
amoment. Human skill has come to your relief. 
The cliff of Mount Willard, like an immense gate, 
comes down to shut off the passage through the 
Notch; but through a tunnel at the very end of 
this cliff, where outside of it there is only room 
for a carriage road, the train passes into the open 
country; and the wildness and grandeur and glory 
of your ascent into the mountains through the 
Crawford Notch is a joy in the memory, and takes 
its place among the treasured impressions of a 
life-time. 

There is nothing like this rugged and grand 
passage through the mountains at the Franconia 
Notch, and nothing like the narrow intervale of 
the Notch as you pass up the Pemigewasset road 
between the mountains to the Profile House. 
The nearest approach to it is where you lie on 
Mount Pleasant on a sunny afternoon and look 
down the Ammonoosuc intervale that starts from 
an immense ravine on Mount Washington, and 
broadens into the widening valley below. Wheth- 
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er you are on the fireman’s box, your heart beat- 
ing with the throbs of the engine to hold its 
course up the grade, or sit in the rear of an 
observation car going down the valley, the ef- 
fect of the view upon the quickened imagination 
is something to be felt rather than described. 
You are so confronted with the beautiful im- 
mensity that you can only take it in at the mo- 
ment, and must accommodate yourself to it in 
mental reproduction of the scenes afterward. This 
is always the effect of the sudden coming upon 
the grand and sublime in nature. It is too much 
for the moment, and your duty then is simply to 
see all that you can, so that the impression may 
be strong upon the mind’s eye afterward. 

The beauty of the valley of the Crawford 
Notch is not exhausted by the passage through it 
along the rising base of Mount Willey. If you 
go up Mount Willard an hour before sunset, the 
view before you is the reverse of that which you 
have in ascending the valley by the railway. First, 
there is the immense depth of the abyss below, 
with the old Willey House and its later additions 
alone breaking the uniformity of the wilderness 
which seeks to hide the Saco and drive out all 
traces of the presence of man. There are still to 
be seen the marks of the Willey land-slide of 1826, 
which left not one of the family to tell the story 
of their destruction ; the broken lines of the cliff 
indicate the conflict with the elements which has 
been waged incessantly, since, in the convulsions 
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of nature, Willey and Webster were torn asunder ; 
the raw edges and sharp sides of Mount Webster 
admit of no concealment; its entire front still has 
the marks of cleft rock, and the débris from both 
cliffs is constantly crowding upon the bed of the 
Saco below. 

Beyond the valley which lies immediately at 
your feet, the mountains rise up to the edge of the 
horizon, and old Chocorua, a triple cone of bare 
rock sharply defined against the sky, lies off in the 
distance like an iceberg at sea, towering over the 
scene and reflecting on its white sides the ruddy 
beams of the waning day. It was once my good 
fortune to be on Mount Willard when a shower 
came rapidly across the sky, involving Mount 
Washington in darkness and throwing its en- 
chantment over the entire valley. It was a trans- 
formation that gave one a vivid sense of the sud- 
den changes which are stored in the clouds and 
pass over the mountains and valleys. A summer 
shower, with its wild masses of moving cloud, is al- 
ways a sublime spectacle, and it is specially so upon 
the mountains; and there is no place among the 
White Hills where it is seen to greater advantage 
than in the region of Crawford Notch. The gate- 
way of the Notch is to the clouds what the pass of 
Thermopylæ was to the soldiers of the Persian 
monarch. It disputes their advance and defeats 
their plans. It divides the valley below from the 
wider and more open country beyond. There is 
a different temperature on the north side from that 
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which prevails below. The result is that one sit- 
ting on the piazza of the Crawford House may 
watch for hours after a storm or shower the 
strangest cloud combinations crowding through 
the narrow pass and disappearing as they strike 
the dryer air on the northern side. While it is 
fascinating to observe these clouds driving inces- 
santly up through the gap in the mountains, it is 
even more fascinating to see the valley under the 
effect of these curtains of the sky as the shower 
moves over the pcaks and light and shade have 
their quick alternations from moment to moment. 

There is still another fascination, and that is 
to be on Mount Willard on a clear moonlight 
evening. The rugged grandeur of the great peaks 
immediately near is then toned down to an inde- 
scribable softness. You feel the witchery of ro- 
mance stealing upon you and capturing you by its 
spell. There is the same general outline as by 
day, but the moonbeams give it the character of 
another world. One could sit here for hours 
under this enchantment and feel no desire to 
break away from it. There is yet another charm, 
and that is to ride up through this incomparable 
valley by moonlight. You look out from the car 
window, or, better, from the observation car, upon 
the entire valley, which now widens, now narrows, 
as the train shifts the mountains in the landscape, 
and are just far enough removed to be unable to 
trace anything minutely. The foliage is in dark 
masses; the cliffs and scars lose their severity of 
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cleavage or ruin, and there is a sense of other- 
worldliness about the view which constantly haunts 
your imagination. 

These are the impressions which come to one 
who tarries much around Crawford Notch and 
catches the atmosphere of the place. You can 
carry away more food for the memory and the 
imagination from this section than from almost 
any other part of the White Mountains. There is 
greater variety, if not always greater grandeur, of 
view. 

One part of this section always had a fascina- 
tion for me, and that was to see the Saco Valley 
from the topmost point of Mount Webster. It is 
not a mountain that is often climbed, nor is it one 
that you should venture to climb alone. It was 
with the Appalachian Club that I had the oppor- 
tunity to make this ascent. It was set down as 
one of the day’s tasks of the Club on a visit of its 
members to the Crawford House, and I gladly 
joined the party. It was a merry company of 
men and women who did not shrink from a hard 
climb, and who anticipated as keenly as I did the 
enjoyment of a day’s walk through the untrodden 
forest by a path made at the moment by the wood- 
man’s axe. It was truly blazing your way as you 
proceeded. It was a fine, delightful sensation to 
walk through the virgin forest in this way and feel 
that ten thousand persons had not been there be- 
fore you. No woodchopper had here cut away 
the big trees for timber. It was too rough a 
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place to take the logs out of the woods. For 
a short distance, as far as Elephant’s Head, and 
even a little way beyond, the walk is excellent, 
and the signboards tell you where to go; but di- 
rectly this assistance disappears, and there is a 
three hours’ climb as you wind your way over 
rocks, across fallen: trees, through dense masses 
of underbrush, and along sharp cliffs, to edge 
around which almost makes your head swim, to 
the highest point of Mount Webster. One of the 
greatest delights as you advance is the gradual 
opening of the view to the north. The first sight 
as you go up the ridge above the tops of the 
spruces is the dome of Mount Washington, which 
looks as if it might be three instead of twelve miles 
away. ‘The southern part of the Presidential range 
stands out finely, and the mountains can all be 
distinguished ; so can Jefferson and Clay of the 
northern range, and at one point it seemed as if 
Mount Adams were in view. The Carter Mount- 
ains stand out clearly and sharply against the 
morning sky, and Kearsarge and Doublehead are 
sentinels of good account in the east. 

On reaching the peak, if the ragged edge can 
at any point be called such, I found the view what 
I had hoped it might be. Its value is in its reve- 
lation of the beauty of the Saco Valley from a 
new point of observation, The view of the wil- 
derness presented nothing that is not better seen 
from the summit of Mount Carrigain, but the view 
of the Notch itself and of the country beyond to 
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the northward, and of the beautiful Saco Valley 
which slopes gracefully away from the Notch south- 
ward, will remain vivid to my mind’s eye as long 
as I live. You trace the eastern system of these 
mountains from this point much better than from 
Mount Washington. You are on the western edge 
of it. The ravines seem like huge furrows through 
the hills, but the valleys, unlike the ravines, are 
toned down to a gentler mood. All these mount- 
ain tops seem forbidding. There is nothing human 
about them. You take your view, but the peak on 
which you stand is like the Ego; it is nothing if 
not related to something else. The view of the 
winding valley through the encircling mountains 
is unique. 

From Mount Willard, Webster is the embat- 
tled ridge which shuts off half the view to the 
east, but from Mount Webster you hold the key 
to the entire valley till the mountains above 
North Conway hide the Saco in their embrace. 
Another difference in the two views is that from 
Mount Webster the effect of the valley upon 
the imagination is immensely heightened. You 
do not see the river that courses through the basin 
at the foot of the sheer cliff on which you are 
perched, though its course is marked by the tree 
line, and the whole country looks like an immense 
wilderness, out of which crop great hills, bulging 
up like immense earth bubbles thrown from the 
centre of the globe. It is difficult to compare this 
valley to anything within the range of common 
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nature. It is enough to say that the outlook from 
Mount Webster completes the partial views which 
are to be had from other points. Not one of them 
should be missed by the lover of the mountains. 
Hard as the climb of Mount Webster is, it is the 
view of the eastern section of the White Mountain 
range which perhaps best gives the sense of the 
relative size of Mount Washington when rated 
among its peers. You feel, after having seen the 
vision of the glory of the world from this point, 
that you know the peaks that shut in the Saco and 
guide its waters on their way to the sea better than 
you did before. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


AROUND CRAWFORD NOTCH. 


THE longer you stay at the Crawford House 
the longer you wish to remain. It is a place for 
quiet, soothing, and delightful rest. The outlook 
toward the Notch from the piazza is always vary- 
ing with the changes of the sky, and is never so 
lovely as when the sun is breaking over Mount 
Clinton in the morning, or the shadows begin to 
creep down the slopes of Mount Willard at the 
close of the day, and the sunbeams are playing 
with the foliage on the opposite side. This is the 
special enjoyment—at least toward evening—of 
the people who can not take their points of obser- 
vation at less accessible places. 

The Saco Pond les in the immediate fore- 
ground, and is the gem of the Notch. It relieves 
the eye from the lines of perpetual mountain, and 
is a part of the play-ground of the children of the 
hostelry. The railroad station is so treated that 
it rather heightens than diminishes the beauty of 
the open town that extends down to the Notch. 
The tiny houses look like two rustic cabins or 
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lodges belonging to the hotel, and are painted and 
fashioned so as to seem a natural part of the land- 
scape. The lawn immediately in front of the hotel 
is as smooth and fine as that of any gentleman’s 
residence, and the fountains that play night and 
day in the yard and on the lake are a charming 
feature of the scene. On either side the eye 
ranges from this bit of landscape effect to the 
mountains, wooded to their summits, which shut 
in the sky and make the picture complete. 

The attraction is new every morning and fresh 
every evening. When you have gone home, the 
picture takes its place in your memory and moves 
across the field of vision while your thought is 
farthest from its enjoyment, and conveys the 
breath of the hills and the beauty of their forms 
to the soul. This impression is doubtless what 
brings, again and again, the same parties to the 
home where they have once stayed among the 
mountains, It is not always the variety so much 
as the content of soul that fascinates the mind and 
heart. The painter feels this not ‘less than the 
man of business or the hardy lawyer or the bright 
young girl who comes to them in the first flush of 
her contact with nature. And this impression is 
greatly strengthened by the delightful excursions 
that are within easy or longer reach of the house. 

It is best to touch first on those which are near. 
The popular trip is to climb Mount Willard, of 
whose charms by day and night mention has al- 
ready been made. The ascent is an easy walk of 
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two miles, and is as readily made on foot as by 
carriage. The road through the forest is well con- 
structed, and is not too shaded to let the sunshine 
through the forest trees that almost meet over your 
head. Almost before you are aware, it takes you 
out on the open table-rock, from which you look 
down into the valley of the Notch. Here you are 
up half-way to the top of Mount Willey, and from 
this elevation have complete command of the won- 
derfully beautiful valley below. The two mount- 
ains, Webster and Willey, inclose the recess, almost 
a defile, that lies below with sharp, boid sides, 
seemingly inaccessible, rent and torn by slides and 
fissures ; and beyond them, toward Upper Bart- 
lett, wooded ridges and the tips of distant peaks 
shut off the view, so that the valley of the Notch 
is complete by itself. In the great slide of 1826, 
nearly the whole side of Mount Willey was torn 
off, leaving the steep cliff bare and bald. Nature 
has now partially atoned for this disaster with the 
usual verdure, but the scar still remains to match 
the ugly scars on the sheer cliffs of Mount Web- 
ster on the other side. The freshness of the forest 
in the narrow valley is in the sharpest contrast 
with the terrible roughness and tragic outlines of 
the impending crags above. The Willey House, 
enlarged and improved, is still what it was more 
than half a century ago—a place where you can 
find food for man and beast at any time of the year, 
and the marks of the disaster that took place more 
than sixty years since are everywhere visible. 
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The granite here is of the imperfect friable 
sort that you find at the Franconia Notch, but 
has a whiter appearance. Where the bodies of 
the Willey family were found the entire soil is of 
this character, and the scarred cliff above reveals 
only too plainly the source from which it came. 
But from Mount Willard’ there is nothing to show 
that anything has ever marred the beauty of this 
forest valley. The trees are mostly of the decidu- 
ous class. The spruces and firs are not absent, 
but their darker foliage is mostly high up near the 
peaks. It is the superabundance of the birch and 
maple and beech and poplar that gives the valley 
in the early autumn the palm among the colored 
glories of the mountains. The only sign of civili- 
zation is the railroad that lies high up from the 
centre of the ravine on the Willey side, and looks 
as if its path had been hewn out of the solid rock. 
It is fascinating to stand here and witness the 
passage of a train down the valley. It takes a 
winding, wave-line course along the mountain side, 
and seems like an immense living creature crawl- 
ing down from the summit of Mount Washington 
to the plains below. 

The best time to be on Mount Willard is during 
the later hours of a bright afternoon. Then the 
shadows of the close of the day lend their enchant- 
ment to the scene. The clouds are reflected on 
the broken sides of Mount Webster and give the 
impression that the mountains are in motion, while 
the light and shade bring out into fine relief the 
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ravines and gorges that appear in their broken 
sides. Nothing can exceed the quiet beauty of 
this unique valley. The Saco is hidden under the 
foliage and has its rise in the rivulets that flow 
down the sides of Mount Clinton into the tiny 
lake on the other side of the Notch, but into it 
there also flow the rills that make the Silver and 
the Flume cascades on the lower side of the 
Notch, and give the slope of Mount Webster to- 
ward this point the appearance of being marked 
with threads -of foam. The spirit of peace lies 
here ; the spirit of silence also. You do not care 
what goes on in the world outside, so long as you 
can feast your eyes on this unrivaled scene. It is 
just a magnificent opening among the green hills, 
A similar view is to be had from the brow of 
Mount Cannon, looking down into the Pemige- 
wassett Valley ; but the latter widens out more, 
and is only shut in by the curves of the mountains 
farther south. One does not wonder why old Ethan 
Crawford had such a liking for these mountains 
when he has filled his own soul with their rough 
and inspiring beauty. Here are peaks so wild that 
the foot of man is said never to have rested upon 
them. Even the Giant’s Stairs are so wild and in- 
accessible that they are not put down in the guide 
books as places to be visited, and the Boston law- 
yer who walked up Mount Willard with me and 
had made their ascent confessed that he did 
not wish to try it again. Here the steps of the 
stairs are themselves two or three hundred feet 
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high, and yet from the top of Mount Willard it 
looks as if the stairs were about three feet high. 
There is another climb which, though not down 
among the regular things to be done, is a feat 
that one will enjoy performing. It is not the visit 
to the Beecher cascades, though these beautiful 
falls are passed on the’ way, but the ascent of 
Mount Tom. This is not much of a peak as 
mountains go, but it is all you wish to climb be- 
fore dinner on a hot day, and is well worth ascend- 
ing for something beside the views that are not to 
be had from its summit. It is an exceptional wood 
path that you take for the ascent. It goes over 
generations of the decayed trees of the forest, 
which constitute the soil of the mountain, and the 
close young wood, mostly spruce and birch, is nour- 
ished on the spent life of its forefathers. Never 
have I seen the growth and decay of the forest in 
such close relations. The prevailing winds here 
are those from the south and the northwest; but 
the mountain,on the side which I ascended,is pro- 
tected from the havoc of furious winds, and has had 
an uninterrupted succession of growth and decay, 
until the forest has come to both exhaust and re- 
new the soil with its own powers. The carpet of 
lichens and moss that succeeds to this decay is of 
wonderful beauty and softness. At times it is uni- 
formly of the brightest emerald; at other times 
you are in a family of ferns on which the full sun 
has never shone; at still other times you come 
upon the mountain clover ; and everywhere the 
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verdure is of that indescribably wild tenderness 
which you only find in the recesses of the forest. 

Half-way up the ascent you come out upon a 
small plateau where the Notch is seen at great ad- 
vantage on its north.side. Looking further to the 
east you catch a glimpse of a great height of rock 
that is thrown up against the sky, and the next 
moment you are conscious of seeing Mount Wash- 
ington, with great masses of cloud whirling around 
its summit, while its bold, rocky cone rises almost 
black against the northern sky. Here again the 
still life is omnipresent. The very leaves are still, 
and the silence of a perfect day is upon you. There 
is much in such a climb that can not be spoken, 
and even when you talk a steady stream of goc” 
sound sense to your companion, both of you ae 
conscious of another train of thought cclsing 
through your minds. 

The descent of Mount Tom is, if anthing, 
more attractive than the climb. There $ not 
the same strain upon the legs as in the Scent, 
and the views close at hand are infinitelyvaried 
and enchanting. I have never seen sc Much 
delightful mountain coloring as is he? to be 
had at every step. It is here that one eels the 
richness of the touches of nature. Thetrouble 
with much of the study of mountain s ‘Mery is 
that the artist tries to cover too muchground, 
The canvas too often has the character of blotch. 
The field is not close enough for defire work. 
On the other hand, these mountain pathat every 
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turn present pictures that for natural beauty have 
never been excelled. It was once my fortune to 
walk up to the summit of Mount Washington by 
the Glen road with two women, one of whom was 
a painter of some note and understood the limita- 
tions of her art and its effective use in making 
characteristic sketches. There was the unrivalled 
view of the great Presidential range before her, 
with the Great Gulf far below, but she turned 
away from all this glory to make a sketch of an 
abrupt turn in the ascent that showed the wildness 
of the road, with the sweep of the mountain for a 
background. It was a success. So it is with the 
close views that one finds in the shut-up forest. 
You paint, not the famous, but the obscure as- 
pects of the mountain fastnesses, and lift them 
into fame. This is the work that some of our art- 
ists forget to do, and, in forgetting it, they miss 
their hold upon the instincts of the genuine lovers 
of nature. 

Another sort of excursion is very popular in 
the mountains, and that is the going on day’s rides 
from one point to another. The Crawford Notch 
is so much in the heart of the mountains that it 
offers unusual facilities for seeing them. It is fif- 
teen minutes’ ride by train to Fabyan’s, two hours’ 
ride to the summit of Mount Washington, about 
the same time to Franconia Notch, and only an 
hour’s distance to North Conway. These ex- 
cursions rival in number those you can take on 
foot, and are of great service in making one easily 
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acquainted with the different mountains. Fa- 
byan’s and the Twin Mountain House have the 
same facilities that the Crawford House has for 
these delightful excursions. The truth is, that 
while you are staying at one of these hotels you 
feel that you must visit the others also, and this 
journeying about is the pleasantest way to see the 
mountains unless you are prepared for excursions 
on foot. A word is due to each of the hotels that 
are in the circle of the Crawford Notch. As you 
go down the Valley of the Ammonoosuc from 
Mount Washington, you come first upon the Twin 
Mountain House, which takes its name from the 
Twin Mountains that are within direct view from 
its piazzas. It is situated on a high bluff and 
commands a view of both the Franconia and the 
Mount Washington ranges. It is in the region 
where the hay fever does not annoy its victims, 
and gives you the same sort of view of these 
ranges that may be had from Randolph Hill of 
the Presidential range from the north. 

At Fabyan’s there is a different and closer 
view of the Mount Washington peaks, and here 
you touch the great railroad centre of the White 
Hills. The charm of the place is that you feel the 
stir of the city among the mountains. The Mount 
Pleasant House is near Fabyan’s. Fine views of 
the whole Presidential range may be had from the 
piazzas of both. The Summit House is under the 
same management. This is the chief thorough- 
fare in the mountains. Everybody who can afford 
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it goes to the Summit, even if he does not stay 
any longer than between trains. Often these hur- 
ried visits are satisfactory, if the mountain at the 
moment happens to be clear and the sky without 
clouds or haze. But the Crawford House is by 
general confession the one that has the most per- 
manent attractions. Here the atmosphere is not 
that of conventional society, nor that of the pio- 
neer inn, but a delightful combination of the good 
qualities of both. 

One of my pleasantest remembrances of the 
place is a horseback ride at the break of day down 
through the Notch where the wild Saco begins its 
venturesome march to the sea, and then up 
through the woods toward Fabyan’s. The dew 
glistened everywhere, and the sunlight, striking 
aslant through the forest on either side, made the 
valley road a little paradise by itself. It was in 
the charming quiet of the early morning when 
almost no one was astir. The sparkle of life was 
in the air, and both horse and rider felt the full 
vigor of the day. This is the hour to try your 
horse’s mettle; but the mountain glory was too 
great for one to think much of his horse. It was 
the hour to surrender the mind and heart to God 
in joyful adoration. The very forest was engaged 
in worship, and why should man not pay his proper 
tribute ? 

The early morning or the early evening hour 
should be chosen in which to visit alone another 
spot where the genii of the forest are said to dwell, 
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and that is Ammonoosuc Lake. This tiny sheet 
of water is one of the sources of the Ammonoosuc 
stream. Both this and the Saco have their rise 
almost within a hand’s reach of one another on 
the divide of Mount Clinton ; but the Ammonoo- 
suc tarries in this beautiful tarn and rests awhile 
before it makes its wild plunge among the rocks 
below. Half an hour alone on this bit of water, 
with a wild forest around its entire shore, is one 
of my choicest memories of the Crawford Notch. 
A tiny spring containing water of great purity, flows 
quietly into it from the caverns of Mount Tom, 
and in the rustic seat by its side you can imagine 
that you are in one of the grottoes of the old. 
mythology where the Greek gods and goddesses 
used to quaff the nectar and inhale the ambrosial 
air. There is just one more spot to be visited be- 
fore you can say that you have seen the whole of 
the Crawford Notch, and that is the Red Bench, 
where, at sunset or just before, you look out upon 
the Presidential range. If one could have his last 
view of the world under his own control, here is 
the spot where he might most desire to say fare- 
well when the shadows fall, at the end of a bright 
day, upon these great peaks and cover their cav- 
ernous side and huge forms with the darkness of 
the coming night. It is one of the choicest views 
of Mount Washington. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


THE BRIDLE PATH TO MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


THE approach to Mount Washington from any 
point of the compass is sure to bring an excep- 
tional experience. The Crawford Path was the 
first attempt to make the climb easy, and since Mr. 
Ethan Allen Crawford blazed a passage through 
the forests of Mount Clinton, in the summer of 
1821, “during the lull after the hay season was 
over,” three other routes have been provided for 
the comfort of travellers and mountaineers, each of 
which is so rich in revelations of beauty and 
grandeur that in choosing one you inwardly prom- 
ise to take them all as soon as you can, and until 
you have made the ascent by all of them you have 
not comprehended Mount Washington. The as- 
cent by the Glen carriage road may be made with 
a team or on foot, but best of all on foot. Then 
you have the command of your time and can do 
as you please. You compare point with point as 
the landscape opens to the eye, and feel as if the 
world were visibly increasing in size as you pro- 
ceed. When the the upper shoulders have been 
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reached beyond the tree line, and the roadway 
lies between piles of broken granite and the yawn- 
ing chasm of the Great Gulf, one must put forth 
all his mind to assert his existence against the 
mighty forces of Nature. Perhaps more in climb- 
ing the mountain than on its summit do you feel 
this overpowering presence of material strength. 
If you chance to be present in a storm or at the 
sudden breaking of clouds after it is over, all this 
silent grandeur will be increased a thousandfold, 
and the terror or sublimity of the elements will 
hold you fast. One can never go about on this 
peak without encountering these experiences of 
gloom or glory, and if they can be had without 
danger to life, it is well. The Glen road at 
nearly every point toward the summit reveals 
something in the Presidential range that the lover 
ofthe mountains would not willingly have missed. 

The ascent from the Ravine House over 
Mount Adams and following the ridge along Jef- 
ferson and Clay is a favorite with mountaineers. 
It isa sharp and rough climb till the summit of 
Adams is reached, but the views to the north are 
inspiring, and Mount Washington is seen, as it is 
from the crest of Mount Pleasant, so that it can 
be compared for size with the other peaks of the 
Presidential range. Here the Starr King Ravine 
matches that of the Great Gulf on the other side 
of the divide, and reveals the terrible terms on 
which the mountains maintain their supremacy 
over the natural powers that seek their destruc- 
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"tion, The stone hut at Madison Spring has added 
greatly to the enjoyment of those who make the 
ascent by this path, and enables a party to remain 
on the summit over night, with the hope of a glori- 
ous sunrise in the morning. Every convenience 
that has been provided for the trampers over these 
peaks has added to the comfort of the old and 
the amateur mountaineers, and has vastly increased 
the safety of the latter. No climbing on the Presi- 
dential range can be compared for enjoyment with 
the tramps over the north peaks, and the ascent 
by the Adams path is one of the experiences that 
is absolutely necessary to fill up the cup of a true 
mountaineer’s happiness to the brim. 

The commonest ascent is by the mountain rail- 
way. This should always be taken in the early 
morning or toward evening. It is then that the 
sides of the Presidential range are seen not as bare 
ridges and unfathomable ravines, but in the glow 
of varied color and under the happiest sky. From 
Fabyan’s to the point where the ascent begins in 
earnest, the track is laid through a desolate and half- 
destroyed wilderness. Then the Alpine railway re- 
ceives the travellers, and the slanting locomotive— 
made expressly to climb the hills—begins to push its 
burden up the mountain. It proceeds at a snail’s 
pace, in order that the slightest chance of slipping 
back may be checked, and unfolds a panorama, 
every moment growing in beauty and extent, 
which can not be matched in eastern North Amer- 
ica, short of the Alleghanies. It is fringed with 
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mountain peaks as far as the eye can reach on the 
lines of the horizon, and within this valley of the 
Ammonoosuc, which opens out into that of the 
Connecticut, lies the great farming region of Ver- 
mont and,New Hampshire. The White Mount- 
ains themselves stretch out to the southwest in 
irregular lines, while the Presidential peaks, north 
and south, come out in clear and bold outlines 
against the blue. 

The ascent is made over a shoulder of Wash- 
ington, which gives one a fine opportunity to look 
down into the abysses that yawn with mouths never 
shut on either side, and one shudders involuntarily 
when at Jacob’s Ladder the train advances on 
huge trestle-work, amid immense bowlders that 
are strewn about in the wildest confusion, at an 
angle of seemingly 45°, directly into the region of 
the clouds, The ghastly dead trees, the stunted 
spruces, the struggling birches, indicate that the 
limit of the tree belt has been reached, and now 
nothing but the coarse mountain grass, interspersed 
with scrub, lights up the desolate landscape. The 
air is chilly; the great panorama takes on the 
faintness of immensity and distance; and the 
environment of the summit begins. Whether in 
the morning sunshine or at the close of the day, 
one has an experience of the mountain atmos- 
phere, and for those who like to have a fresh sen- 
sation sweep through their open natures, the cold 
and clear air is as if an iceberg had passed by at 
sea. The peaks are as cold as the air, and at the 
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Great Gulf one looks down upon the snow- 
banks near the springs of Peabody stream with 
the feeling that within an hour he has exchanged 
the heat of summer for the chills of November or 
the depths of winter. 

The true mountaineer never likes to ride. The 
quickest and best way for him is to go afoot, and 
there is hardly a clear day in the season when he 
is not to be found on the bridle path between the 
summit of Mount Washington and the Crawford 
Notch. All the earlier mountaineers made their as- 
cent by the Crawford path and there was a moral 
fitness that, when the path was opened, Mr. Craw- 
ford’s father, then seventy-five years old, should 
be the first to reach the summit on horseback. 
The Crawfords made all the paths on the western 
side of the Presidential range, and for many years 
they were the only guides that could be depended 
on in climbing Mount Washington and the adja- 
cent peaks. The path is now well defined, and 
one can easily travel over it alone, if he is sure of 
a clear day; but it is safer to have a companion in 
all walks over the peaks. If you sprain your ankle, 
or the weather changes suddenly, or you are be- 
lated, it is often the difference between life and 
death if you have a companion with you. One has 
no right to take ventures on the mountains which 
he might be perfectly safe in taking at home. 

You strike into the path just across from the 
Crawford House, and in ten minutes are as com- 
pletely buried in the wilderness as if you had 
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always lived init. At first it is a logging road, 
broad and well defined ; then, after the log-cab- 
ins are reached, you enter the trail, and the un- 
touched woods almost inclose it. The mountain 
rivulet that grows into a source of the Ammonoo- 
suc moistens the path for a good part of the way 
up Mount Clinton, and moistens one’s feet as 
well; and it is a delightful yet lonesome task to 
push first this branch and then that aside on the 
march through the dense forest. Longfellow 
speaks of his hero Hiawatha as making his pad- 
dles take the place of his thoughts as he made 
his way up the stream, but here the thoughts 
themselves are the best company, and there is 
never a time when a greater rush of thoughts 
comes to consciousness. There is nothing else to 
engage the attention till you come out into the 
open. Once the experience of Thoreau in climb- 
ing Katahdin from the western side was repeated 
here. The matted scrub was so close that one 
had to walk on top of it, or crawl under it, in 
order to get through to the table-land beyond. 
This was long ago, and now the path is so free 
that one can go forward without difficulty. On 
emerging into the open on the western edge of 
Mount Clinton, the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton is seen for the first time, and looks like a forti- 
fied castle on one of the Alpine peaks. 

Then the path lies on the crest of the summits 
and the narrow ridges between them till one 
reaches Bigelow’s Lawn in the great Alpine gar- 
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den that surrounds the Lakes of the Clouds. It 
lies over hubbles, around ledges, along the edges 
of precipices, now through a quarter of a mile 
of scrub, then through a bit of mountain swamp, 
with the view open on either side, and nothing 
but mountain scenery within reach of the eye. 
There is great variety in it, and it is much easier 
than the corresponding path that goes over the 
north peaks. The interest, however, is not in the 
path, but in the outlook from it upon the wilder- 
ness and the ravines below, and upon the mag- 
nificent crest above and to the north, to which it 
leads. Mount Pleasant furnishes one of the best 
views of the Presidential range. It is without 
trees or scrub, and is covered like Moosilauke 
with a fine growth of moss that yields like a cush- 
ion at every step. The view of Jefferson High- 
lands at this point is intercepted in part by Cherry 
Mountain and a stretch of unnamed wilderness, 
but gives a good idea of the open country to the 
west. The Ammonoosuc ravines are revealed in 
their full greatness and rugged depths. They 
look as if some huge creature had tried to eat out 
the heart of the mountain and had desisted when 
he had nearly done his work. 

The slides of 1826 are still clearly defined, and 
vegetation has done little to cover up the old 
scars. Adams and Madison are concealed from 
sight, but the ridge from the peak of Jefferson to 
that of Washington looks like the wall of a fortress 
laid close up against the sky, and the whole range 
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might bid defiance to the armaments of the world. 
The eye roves restlessly from the wooded belts 
below to the treeless summits above, and the 
imagination moves with the cloud shadows which 
travel swiftly up the swarthy shoulders and halt a 
moment on the tiptop of Washington before they 
whirl over beyond on their dim and perilous way. 
One breathes and thinks and feels with the mount- 
ains when such a great panorama is unrolled be- 
fore him. The imagination imprints the view upon 
the memory, and then it is one of the pictures 
that you can call up at will ever afterward. 

Lying on the brow of Mount Pleasant one can 
well afford to consider how much of Mount Wash- 
ington he can pre-empt. It is not for purchase by 
virtue of any title deeds given by men. There is 
here no human ownership. God ordered from the 
beginning that his mountain peaks should never 
be bought and sold in the markets of the world, 
and no boundaries are run over them. ‘They are 
the free demesne of whoever can prove the best 
right to them, and the best owner is he who most 
feels the witchery of the sky above them, and 
whose imagination quickest and best responds to 
the sense of greatness and mystery and infinity 
which they awaken in his soul. One feels this 
strongly as he looks down into the deep ravine, 
inclosed by mountain spurs and widening into 
a trackless valley, which begins at Oakes’ Gulf 
and follows the course of Mount Washington River 
until it joins the noisy Saco below Mount Webster. 
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The wilderness here reigns supreme. No axe has 
been used, save when a hunter has built a camp 
for a night’s lodging. What the view was a thou- 
sand years ago it is to-day. Not a sign of man’s 
presence or power greets the eye, save the tiptop 
houses on Kearsarge and Washington, and even 
they are but white specks against the blue sky. 

The view is like that from Mount Kineo, where 
Moosehead Lake is environed by wooded belts on 
every side, with white-faced Katahdin, fifty miles 
away, looking complacently upon the scene. Wash- 
ington here takes the place of Katahdin, and in 
the immense valley below, southward, you feel the 
absolute solitude of Nature among the mountains, 
not oppressively, as when you look over the world 
from the peak of Washington, but as if you were 
admitted into a secluded sphere where God yet 
rules supreme. Mount Pleasant gives you the 
range of the. great peaks and the great ravines, 
and, as the eye travels up the rough, brown, 
bleak sides of the whole range, you are stimu- 
lated to high thoughts in the effort to grasp the 
conception of what they are like, and all the time 
you are growing into a sense of near companion- 
ship with the eternal hills. 

Descending from the crest of Mount Pleasant, 
the path skirts Mount Franklin and Little Munroe, 
and, though not in the least difficult on a bright 
day, is beset with frightful danger in the night or 
when a fog suddenly rises from the depths of the 
ravines. It threads along the watershed of the 
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mountains, with chasms so sheer and deep on either 
side that it is certain death to lose your footing 
and fall below. In a fog or snow-storm, or at 
nightfall, you easily lose your way and are as likely 
to step off the precipice as to advance in the path. 
Camping out here is an impossibility. The winds 
of all North America sweep over the ridge, and 
in a full northwester nothing can stand before 
them. The stories of hair-breadth escapes on 
the mountains have their origin here. You walk 
along to-day plucking mountain cranberries and 
here and there a blueberry, feasting your eyes 
with the magnificence of wooded spurs and shift- 
ing shadows on the great cliffs, and feel that Nature 
is keeping grand holiday, but more than one poor 
mortal has crouched down here to die in a storm 
more pitiless than King Lear ever encountered. 
The crags and scrub and the lichened rocks have 
only their story to-day of the beauty of living at 
high altitudes, and the Alpine flowers gladden the 
eye as they reflect the sunshine, but there is an- 
other story of the journey along the ridge, and past 
the Lakes of the Clouds, and over the plain be- 
tween Mount Munroe and the summit of Mount 
Washington, that is wild in its grandeur and beauty, 
and wilder yet in its terrors of storm and cold and 
wind. 

All the way over these mountains you find 
the watershed with rival streams issuing from 
springs that are near each other but on different 
sides of the divide. The Ammonoosuc takes its 
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rise from the Lakes of the Clouds, which are fed 
by springs from one side of Washington, and on 
the other is the Oakes’ Gulf, out of which comes 
the rivulet that grows into the Mount Wash- 
ington stream that reaches the Saco. Bigelow’s 
Lawn, with the Lakes of the Clouds as its two 
eyes, is one of the Alpine gardens of the mount- 
ains. Here the watershed is widened into a 
plain, with the Ammonoosuc Falls Ravine on the 
one side and Tuckerman’s Ravine, with a thou- 
sand rivulets coursing over the precipice, on the 
other. The Summit House looks like a watch- 
tower perched on the cone above, and the peak 
itself is black and threatening, its rocks of mica- 
schist covered with lichens and dark with the gath- 
ering shadows of the night, and the grandeur of 
its outlines standing out in strong relief as the 
sunbeams light up its countless piles of massive 
and broken rock. One walks over these great, 
jagged piles, not as Lucifer trod the burning marl 
in the nether world, but with careful step and the 
muscles of leg and arm tense and taut. They are 
wedged together as one coherent mass, and yet 
are apparently so carelessly poised that it seems 
as if a child might hurl them below. 

The ascent is a hard and sharp climb, but the 
outlook upon the world, that enlarges with each 
upward step, is every moment more enrapturing. 
The eyes, though needed to guide the feet, are 
just as imperatively needed to enjoy the view that 
rises up, like a revelation of the lower world, to 
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greet you on the mount. The path ends at the 
corral, a stone inclosure where the horses em- 
ployed on the bridle path used to be tethered ; and, 
turning out of this, you quickly reach the signal 
station, and a moment later enter the Summit 
House with the glad consciousness that the perils 
and the pleasures of the afternoon are over. The 
last moments of the journey are not the least no- 
table. Just as you reach the end of the climb, 
there is a glory spread over the mountain by the 
almost cloudless sunset which would of itself com- 
pensate for a hundred ascents by the Crawford 
path. One single sentence from the story of the 
creation of the world comes unbidden yet wel- 
come as the night sets in upon this great upper 
realm of Nature, and that is the legend: “ The 
evening and the morning were the first day.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GLORY OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


APPROACHED from whatever point of view, 
Mount Washington stands alone for grandeur and 
isolation among its kindred peaks. Seen from 
North Conway, it lies in majestic repose against 
the northern sky—now enveloped in clouds, now 
brightened in the sunshine, but always in an atti- 
tude of dignity and strength, the monarch of the 
hills ; seen from the Glen, its massive shoulders, 
its enormous ravines, and its length and breadth 
and height dwarf everything within its range; 
seen from Fabyan’s, its magnitude is lost in com- 
parison with the companions that lend them- 
selves to its greatness; seen from Bethlehem or 
Jefferson Highlands, the distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view, and the imagination kindles with 
its greatness and with the grandeur of the whole 
Presidential range; seen in the distance from 
Moosilauke, it lies hard against the eastern sky, 
and holds the mountains in its embrace as a shep- 

* herd keeps his flock. There is no part of north- 
ern New England where a sight of it does not 
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thrill the soul with its serenity and power. It is 
so high that it stands sentinel of the country round- 
about; if the highest mountain in New England, 
it is far from being the highest in North Amer- 
ica, and in the far West it would sink into in- 
significance; but here it represents to the dis- 
tant observer that outreach of the earth to the 
heavens for which we have no better symbol than 
the mountain whose peak pierces the blue. 

The danger is, that in visiting Mount Washing- 
ton this fascination of distance may be lost and 
nothing put in its place. It is with mountains as 
it is with great men—at a distance and at their 
best they are towers of strength. Nothing of their 
weakness is discovered. It is a different thing to 
live with them, to bear with their foibles, to ignore 
their defects, to admit their superiority. Only the 
greatest and the noblest of men can endure the 
ordeal of being known for what they truly are. It 
is so with the mountains. It is easy to invest them 
with the colors of the spirit, but the difficulty is to 
trace these colorings when you are climbing them 
or enjoying the outlook from their summits. The 
nearness and the reality oppress the imagination. 
Mount Washington is approached with the feeling 
that the majesty and grandeur are to be revealed 
without personal effort, and people carry away 
nothing like the impressions which they had hoped 
to obtain. One sees in the mountains only what he 
is prepared to see. A quick sensibility to the 
beauty and glory of the outer world is a great help 
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to seeing them, but even this gift needs to be 
trained and developed before the mountains reveal 
their secrets and have their full effect upon our 
sensitive life. One must not be disappointed if 
Mount Washington fails at first to meet his ex- 
pectations. It is so unlike any other summit, 
except Jefferson and Adams and Madison in its 
own range, that one is at a loss to compare it with 
anything that he has known; and if it is his first 
acquaintance with the White Hills, he is like a 
man who has suddenly inherited a fortune—he is 
ready to enjoy it if he only knew how. 

The interpretation of Mount Washington is as 
much of an undertaking as the following of the 
frescoes of Michael Angelo in the Vatican, or the 
entering into fellowship with the genius that cre- 
ated The Divine Comedy. Both are understood 
only as you enter into the mind of the artist or the 
poet and give to him the sympathy of a kindred 
spirit. The greatest things in literature and art 
are the commonest, and yet the power of mind and 
soul that goes into them takes them out of the 
common order and calls us up to their level. This 
represents the situation to one who visits Mount 
Washington. There is nothing here which is not 
common to our life. The rocks, the sky, the 
clouds, the light, the darkness—all these one is 
familiar with; and when you-begin to exchange 
the feelings with which you have regarded this 
grandest of our mountains for the hard and bleak 
and desolate realities of its daily existence, the 
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imagination is set its hardest task to rise above 
the awful nakedness of the summit and invest it 
with the ideal majesty which belongs to it when 
seen from afar. Ruskin says that “all the power 
of Nature depends on subjection to the human 
soul,” It is not difficult to comprehend the great 
poem or the masterpieces of the painter and the 
musician. They are human, and if we follow the 
laws of creative effort we can interpret them ; but 
in subjecting the mountains to the soul, in inter- 
preting them as we enter into the works of man, 
how do we find the thread of intelligence that 
leads us to the comprehension of their motive, 
their feeling, their part in the plan of Nature, their 
kinship with the mind of man? The key is ready 
for the hand that knows how to use it, and many 
a one has turned it through the wards of the lock 
that opens to us the divine order which prevails 
no less in the inorganic than in the organic world. 

Nothing in the outer realm is without its laws, 
its combinations, its sympathies, and when you 
begin to see and feel them, whether in the dew- 
drop or in the uplifted mountain, you have caught 
the thread of intelligence that leads you into the 
inner kingdom of Nature and gives the suggestion 
that turns the earth and the water and the sky 
into vital instruments in the hands of God. In 
knowing and feeling this one begins to have a 
reverent spirit toward the mountains with a suffi- 
cient cause. The imagination is as true a part of 
the intellect as the reasoning faculty, and it is with 
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the imagination that we best enter into the life of 
the mountains and learn how to bring them into 
proper relations with the human soul. 

At first Mount Washington said nothing to me. 
It was a great pile of broken rock, desolate, pas- 
sionless, without appeal, without response, and the 
outlook was so vast and unusual that I could do 
nothing with it. The key to its grand life was not 
given; there was nothing to compare it with, and 
even the naming of the peaks within the reach of 
the eye brought no relief. Ordinarily the ascent 
of a mountain gives pleasure, but Mount Wash- 
ington is haughty in its mood and will encourage 
no familiarity. Its immense desolation is the only 
impression that the naked peak makes upon the 
new-comer, and for most persons this is all that 
they take home with them. So you meet with 
people reputed to be great in the world, and 
measure them from the outside ; so the casual man 
met Goethe and took his impression of the chief 
modern man from the surface; but he knew not 
Goethe as did those who by kindred studies and 
like culture were prepared to share his life. It was 
my duty to wait in the outer courts of the temple 
till I could be initiated and prepared to enter 
within the veil. I had not long to wait. Cold 
and passionless as is the mount to those who do 
not approach it with intelligent devotion, it finds 
its way quickly enough to those who are respon- 
sive to its grand moods, The attitude of one who 
is drinking in the sky and feels the exhilaration 
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of the morning and opens his heart toward Nature 
—the attitude of sympathetic and intelligent ap- 
proach—is the way to win the secrets of Mount 
Washington. 

An awakening, slow and sure, as when a great 
thought gradually makes its way to the conquest 
of one’s life, passed over my whole existence. I 
felt myself lifted into a new consciousness. I 
could not read; I could not stay indoors ; I could 
not talk with friends, It seemed as if the tides of 
life were rising to a new altitude. The common- 
ness of the peak disappeared; the great rough 
fragments of rock lost their individuality; the 
huge shoulders and ravines lost their terribly bleak 
wildness, and there came the consciousness of the 
grand and sublime in Nature which I had never 
known before. It was the unconscious exhilara- 
tion that comes to a lover of the mountains when 
they enter into his soul and raise his life to their 
level. Then Mount Washington began to speak 
to me in a language that I could understand ; the 
sky and the peak kissed and embraced ; then the 
mountains and the morning stars sang and danced 
together; then the mountain was instinct with 
life, and an awful reverence stilled the soul to its 
solitude. More and more this feeling, as if there 
were a divine Presence, came upon me and lifted 
everything out of common. My mind and heart 
were in tune with the music of the spheres, and I 
could hear what the mountain had to say. 

It was in. this mood that the glory of Mount 
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Washington passed before me. It passed many 
times, and first it presented itself in this wise: 
The sky had been thick with haze for several 
days, so that the surrounding peaks lost their 
significance and the sunrise had given no hint 
that a clearing was to come in the early morning. 
It did not seem as if there were clouds in the 
air. It was rather mist than cloud. The sun stood 
on the horizon half an hour high, when suddenly 
the atmosphere was alive with movement. The 
shifting of the scenery of the heavens and the 
earth had begun. Not often do the clouds assume 
greater majesty or break into wilder beauty than 
did the cloud mists which formed in column and 
rose for their morning homage. They lay like 
immense coils of impalpable reality over the neigh- 
boring peaks which they half concealed and half 
revealed —so near that it seemed as if you could 
almost take them in your arms, and yet they 
moved with the majesty and order of the winged 
chariots of the Most High. It was as if the earth 
and the sky were in motion—not in the conflict 
of battle, but in the tremor of silent adoration. 
One thinks and feels intensely at such moments, 
The rare displays in the life of Nature have their 
responses in the minds of men. It was so on 
that morning. I was not alone. Others were by 
my side enjoying the beauty of the heavens and 
the mountains as keenly as myself ; but still I was 
alone. The soul was apart by itself, and would 
only have its own company. ‘The pageant was as 
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unreal as the baseless fabric of a dream, and yet it 
was intensely real. The clouds marched as if to 
the music of the morning, and the imagination was 
aroused to its highest sympathy with that some- 
thing in the outer world that stimulates our feel- 
ings of unlimited life. In that picture, which 
no artist could paint, I felt as St. Paul is said 
to have felt when he had the ecstatic vision. I 
was caught up out of my usual self, and found 
things not ordinarily within my grasp so near that 
it seemed as if I had never known anything else. 
These are the moods that the mountains induce in 
the minds of those who are prepared to enter into 
their life. No one who has ever read Words- 
worth’s Excursion will doubt their reality or feel 
that too much is made of them by those who have 
the vision of spiritual things. 

At morning and at evening the mountains put 
on their glorious apparel, and Mount Washington, 
slumbering like a giant at midday, is never so alive 
to the imagination as when the sunbeams shoot 
out of the east and cross the great ravines to 
kiss the summit, or as when, tired out with his 
day’s work, the Sun lingers to caress the two or 
three peaks of the Presidential range that are 
most in touch with one another, while the western 
valley and the great table-land are almost invisible 
in the gathering darkness. The morning brings 
light and joy to the world, and on Mount Wash- 
ington these may come upon the wings of the 
wind or break in golden color through folds of 
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mist, or make the peak resplendent, while the 
ravines are sending up their incense to mark the 
opening of the day. No one can tell what the 
revelation may be. If you are watchful for the 
vision, it will come, but you can no more coax 
it than you can hurry the footsteps of the hours. 
One must be like Samuel, watching through the 
night for the divine call, if the glory of the mount- 
ain is to be his portion. If you wait on the mount- 
ain until the moment of vision comes, it is as if 
the glory of earth and sky had passed before your 
eyes. 

The evening on Mount Washington touches a 
note different, indeed, from that of the morning, 
less radiant, not paling away into the noonday 
glare of the eternal hills, but even more accord- 
ant with one’s sober experience, and with the 
natural pulse of life. The evening, too, has the 
point of advantage. The Green Mountains, be- 
hind which the sun goes down, are lower than 
Mount Washington, and the dip is just enough to 
give the peak a final flush of light before the 
chill of the night comes on. What a change then 
begins! A few moments before there was— 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man. 
Then comes the slow, lingering twilight, darkness 
below and the fading light above, when the peaks 
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seem to rise out of the dark ravines like great created 
forms and advance and recede in a dumb panto- 
mime than which nothing can be more impressive. 
Again and again have I watched Jefferson and 
Adams and Madison, under the spell of the deep- 
ening night, just across the Great Gulf, which is 
so foreshortened that you feel as if you could al- 
most step across it, until they had settled them- 
selves for the night, and seemed like giant children 
going to sleep. The lonely lea in the neighbor- 
hood of the hamlet in the country has its grateful 
hush at nightfall, when you wait for the darkness 
and are glad at its coming. The mountains in 
their vaster silence and loneliness repeat the feel- 
ing at the country side with an intensity that is 
proportioned to their vastness, and the human 
spirit clings to their summits in the summer dark- 
ness with an indescribable sense of protection. 
What a world it is which greets the eye in the 
starry night on Mount Washington! The distant 
peaks are shut out of sight, and the welkin comes 
down to your feet and you live among the lights 
of worlds not ours. Sit down on one of these 
rough rocks and tell the number of the stars, trace 
the courses of the constellations, separate the 
planets and the great stars from the inferior host 
of the sky, and identify yourself with the systems 
—greater than our own—by which God ministers 
to his outer worlds. It is wholesome to thus lose 
yourself in the universe and make a journey with 
the travellers in the sky. It is thus that you live 
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into the life of the mountains by night as by day, 
and they take possession of you in such a way that 
in your turn you obtain their secrets and translate 
their messages into a personal experience. There 
is never a moment by night or by day that the 
mountains are not waiting upon one with their 
messages, but one must, empty himself of himself 
again and again before the voice is heard in the 
deeper recesses of the spirit. 

The lighting up of the clouds on the approach 
of sunset is one of the moments when Mount 
Washington is the centre of glory. The great 
height and the immense horizon respond to this 
display of the strength and beauty and power of 
color with magnificent results. The combinations 
are like visitations of ethereal light, and at times 
they surpass all the resources of expression. The 
splendor and the glory are as intense as they are 
evanescent, and the only display that surpasses 
the sunsets is that of the gathering of a storm 
from the lowlands and its march upon the mount- 
ain. Then the sublime and the grand and the 
awful and the terrible are all wrought up to a 
fearful intensity at the same moment, and when 
the powers of Nature are unleashed it is as if the 
whole world were to be devoured at once. The 
spirit quails at such moments before the fury of 
the elements. Ruskin and Wordsworth have done 
most to teach us how to interpret the connection 
of the clouds with the mountains, but neither of 


them has helped us to interpret them in the hours 
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of storm. Mostly the clouds reveal their beauty 
in the sunshine or at the critical moments when 
storms begin or end, but there is a truth of life in 
the storm which is as important as the revelation 
of glory in the clouds at the altars of the morning 
and the evening sacrifice. Artistically, the storm 
refuses full expression, but the clouds lend a 
strength to the storms on Mount Washington 
which matches the storm crisis of the human spirit 
at every point; and one can better understand 
himself after he has lived through them than he 
could before. 

The clouds in their great throes of power and 
agony and fury are not beautiful. Their beauty 
is in their relation to the sky and the earth in 
the light. In the storm they are our best sym- 
bols of the divine Will, and join with the wind 
and the rain to chastise the mountains. Mount 
Washington is always expecting this chastise- 
ment. All the world may be at peace with the 
higher Powers, but not so the monarch of the hills. 
The clouds drop their fatness in rain or sleet at 
the slightest invitation, and the gentle susurrus of 
the valleys becomes on the mountain summit the 
trumpet blast that drives all the forces of the 
heavens before it. There are no adequate terms 
to describe a storm on Mount Washington. The 
shrouding of the summit in mist so that day is 
turned into night expresses its power to create 
gloom. The wind blowing a gale that treats a 
man as if he were a feather expresses a fury that 
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is only matched by a tempest at sea. The chained 
buildings, the crowding in of the mist, the feeling 
of the infinity of nothing that comes with it, the 
roar and rage of the elements, the continuous 
gloom, the utter helplessness of man, the sense of 
unmeasurable terror, make a picture of desolation 
in which man is nothing and the Will that rules 
the storm is supreme. Nothing but the mountain 
itself, weighted down with its millions of broken 
rocks, can survive the contest in which the strong- 
est forces of Nature are engaged. Secure as one 
may be within the hotel, the spirit aches and moans 
and rages with the tempest outside. The battles 
in the air are like the battles between living men. 

One feels in the great storms as if he were in 
command of the host; his spirit is raised to the 
concert pitch; it is a battle in which no one can 
be a disinterested spectator. Imagine the most 
terrible storm that you ever witnessed in the low- 
lands, and then imagine it seven times as terrible 
as that, and you have a most imperfect conception 
of a storm at its height on Mount Washington. It 
is as if all the evil in the world were seeking to de- 
vour you; it is not the wind or the darkness or 
the pelting of the storm or the trembling of the 
hotel or the feeling that the world is up in arms, 
but the sense of terror, the wildness of the beasts 
of power, the let-looseness of everything that swells 
the fury of the elements; and yet all the while it 
is raging there is a satisfaction in this display of 
might and strength that is comforting; it tells you 
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that Nature in these savage moods is only the re- 
flex of your own unruled will tearing its way 
through the world in constant conflict; and when 
the storm subsides and the mists clear off and the 
old mountain is again what it was before, the glad- 
ness is not unlike the joy of one who has been 
through a terrible tumult in his soul and has fi- 
nally risen above it and again reached tranquillity 
of spirit. A mountain in its expression of the 
moods of Nature is not unlike a man in his life 
with himself. 

There are times when Mount Washington is 
simply great in its beauty and its glory. This is 
not in its storm period, not in its revelations to 
the spirit at the opening and the close of the day, 
but in the hours of a sunny afternoon when the 
clouds are level with the peak and encircle the hori- 
zon and look as if they were waiting to be re- 
viewed by the father of the hills. The forces of 
the sky are then in their best array. The artil- 
lery, the thunder and the lightning, are dismissed, 
and the great clouds are waiting for the nod of 
approval from the monarch of the kingdom in 
which they move. Then you take your seat rev- 
erently upon a great rock on the peak, or better 
still on top of the observatory, and watch. At 
the moment the universal stillness alone comes to 
you; but wait and watch. The clouds do not 
move, and yet they move. The picture is that of 
still pageantry, and yet it is not long before you 
discover that the whole welkin is quietly shifting 
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before your eyes. Do not be ina hurry. Wait 
an hour or two. Turn from the clouds to the 
near mountain peaks—Clay, Jefferson, Adams, 
Madison. They do not move. Oh no, they are 
the everlasting hills, and never move; and yet 
they have caught the enchantment of the sky and 
are moving too. In a bit of wood the branches 
bend and the leaves are in a gentle quiver when 
there is not a breath of air to stir them, and Emer- 
son used to say that it was the good manners of 
the trees in the presence of man, and bowed his 
head in response. So in this glorious pantomime 
between the sky and the mountains, the peaks 
catch the manners of the silent clouds and go 
through their silent and graceful response, and 
the great ravines in their changing shadows fill 
the air with their spirit. 

There is never a moment on this grand old 
summit in which God does not use it for impres- 
sions upon the sensitive mind and heart. The 
highest reaches of the imagination here find their 
adequate response, and the strongest emotions are 
stirred to a still stronger life. One who opens 
himself through all the range of his conscious life 
to Mount Washington, in its brightness and beauty 
at the ushering in of day or at the coming on of 
evening, or in the lingering and softening twilight, 
or in the hours of storm, or at the moments of the 
cloud majesty, or when cherubim and seraphim 
beam upon it through the clouds in the glory of a 
summer afternoon, will find himself, after his vis- 
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its to this visible throne of God, so purged of the 
false, the evil, the untrue, and the unreal that on 
his return to the world his face will be like the 
face of Moses on his return from Mount Horeb, 
radiant with the revelations which God gives 
through the mountains to the souls of men. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TUCKERMAN’S RAVINE, 


THERE are two ways of approaching Tucker- 
man’s Ravine. One is from the Glen House, 
which commands the view of its rim and depres- 
sion ; the other is from the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, where, though one looks down into it, there 
is the same suggestion of a great depression in the 
side of the mountain. From below it looks like an 
immense gorge whose depths one can not measure 
with the eye, and above it seems like an immense 
ravine whose edge you can reach in five minutes’ 
travel from the summit. The size of Mount Wash- 
ington dwarfs all distances to the surrounding 
peaks and gorges. The outlook from the Summit 
House toward the northern summits gives a very 
imperfect idea of the distance that the peak of 
Madison is from the cone of Agiochook. All our 
common ideas of distance are demoralized, and if 
one puts them to the practical test of walking, he 
is sure to find himself still more demoralized. I 
had looked over into Tuckerman’s Ravine with 
some curiosity on my first visit to the summit of 
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Mount Washington, but had no conception of what 
it was. I had religiously abstained from reading 
even what the guide book had to say about it, and 
started with fifty or sixty other fellow-travellers one 
morning in July to see what it was like. Many 
others in the party were quite as much in the dark 
as to its real character as myself, but it was not 
long before we were fully undeceived. 

The first thing to do was to slide down over 
the rocks. This meant the balancing of yourself, 
without an alpenstock, so that when you stepped 
from one jagged rock to the other you always put 
foot down where you intended, as do the chamois 
on the Alps. One can imagine what this is when 
each step is a new experience in gymnastics and 
calls into exercise a new set of muscles. The criti- 
cal point in this sort of travelling is that you are 
soon in doubt whether to go on or to return. You 
wish to have the adventure, and yet you know that 
it will be enjoyed at a great cost of physical power. 
This was what many thought in our party as they 
looked down into a mountain gorge that grew every 
moment into more magnificent proportions, 

It was as deceiving as the Queen of Sheba found 
the story of Solomon’s possessions to be. It was 
evident that great as the chasm appeared at the 
summit, not even a tithe of its magnitude had been 
revealed. It is always provoking on such an occa- 
sion to have an American who has been abroad 
speak with a certain disdain of the resources, in 
point of greatness, of the White Mountains as com- 
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pared with the Alps. After tearing your shoes to 
pieces on the rough rocks that invite you to balance 
yourself on their edges, you reach a sort of Alpine 
garden, where the sandwort and the hellebore and 
the scrub luxuriate in a glorious rivalry. Half a 
hundred streams invite one to slake his thirst in 
their crystal waters, but the deadly hellebore over 
whose roots they run compels him to desist. There 
is a great broad plateau between the summit and 
the ridge that grows up into Boott’ Spur on the 
side, and over it one approaches to the edge of the 
cliff overhanging the ravine. The wild mountain 
grass grows here in rich profusion. It would be 
excellent pasturage ground if it were possible to 
use it for that purpose. 

As the abyss below is approached, it becomes a 
problem how you can descend into the ravine. 
There is no bridle path like that from Crawferd 
Notch up to the peak of Mount Washington. The 
veteran mountaineer who engineered the construc- 
tion of the path from the Glen House to Hermit 
Lake some twenty years ago, and left his name as 
the maker of the well known Raymond path, told 
me that the first time he attempted to go up 
through the ravine it was necessary for each one 
to climb by his own wits. Later on he had the 
way blazed above with white paint-marks on the 
jagged rocks as far as a pailful of paint could be 
made to go, but the path down the cliff into the 
ravine is not so easily defined. There is only one 
way of descent, and that is on the north side. You 
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go over or under the strub as the case may be, now 
clinging for dear life to an alder that saves you 
from projecting below, and now threading your way 
along a narrow strip of ledge. It is not a path to 
be taken except in broad daylight. It demands 
great diligence and nerve to make progress at all. 

How one reaches the foot of the precipice I can 
not tell. It is enough that at last you are there. 
The path has been so dangerous that you forget 
the rapidity of the descent until you find yourself 
in an immense basin that has the circular form 
and something of the appearance of the Roman 
Coliseum. Perhaps a closer resemblance is found 
in a horseshoe, since the section toward the Glen 
House is uninclosed, and the hugh chasm rounds 
out in that form. At the foot of the precipice lies 
the famous snow arch, which is the nearest in 
likeness to the Alpine glacier that can now be 
found in New England. The big snowbank varies 
greatly with the severity of the winter and the 
heat of the summer. It is formed by the prevail- 
ing northwest winds, which hurl the snow resist- 
lessly over the summit into this great basin, where 
there is no opportunity for it to escape but by melt- 
ing away. It is here a passive element, growing 
smaller and smaller from the combined action of 
the sun above and the trickling of the streams be- 
low, a thousand of which find their way over the 
great cliff. The weather-stained rocks glisten in 
the sunlight like beads of silver veining the solid 
granite front. 


TUCKERMAN’S RAVINE, [SI 


The snow arch at the time I saw it, which was 
in the first week of July, was at first disappoint- 
ing. It seemed disproportionate to the size of the 
ravine, and yet it was the largest snowbank I ever 
saw. You had to go under it in order to gain 
any proper idea of its size. This was refreshing, 
with the sun up into the seventies beating down into 
the ravine and not a breath of wind to give motion 
to the air. The drinking cups were out in force 
to cool the throats, while the snow-cold stream 
that issued from under the snow arch was used 
for bathing hands and face. Those who had the 
venturesome spirit went under and through the 
arch even then, but at no time after the heat of 
the season has begun is it safe to do so. Under 
the snow the formation of the upper surface is 
like the sections of a Gothic roof, where the ceil- 
ing is divided off into segments at regular inter- 
vals, with points pendant, from which there is an 
incessant dripping of water deliciously cold. It 
seemed as if one could never drink enough of it. 

Usually cautionary signals are put up near the 
arch to ward off the venturesome spirits who wish 
to take the hazards of the place. It is a wild 
region to lose one’s life in. A mile or so above 
the ravine is the memorial of the spot where 
young Hunter lay down to die in a snow-storm, 
and the records of Mount Washington adventure 
abound in thrilling escapes from the perils of trips 
made even in summer through this great mount- 
ain gorge. It looked the symbol of innocence 
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on the day when our merry party basked in the 
sunshine at its base, but let a sudden storm sweep 
through the chasm, or let the clouds bring the 
sudden end of the day, and all the terrors of 
being lost in the wilderness are upon you. It is 
like climbing the mountain on the raw edge to go 
back the way you came, and to go around by the 
Hermit Lake and through the Raymond path to 
the carriage road is to walk ten or a dozen miles in 
order to save climbing two. 

Nevertheless, with a pair of legs that began to 
show a refractory spirit, I concluded that the bet- 
ter part of valor was to go the longest way home, 
and in the event I was not disappointed. One 
does not see Tuckerman’s Ravine who only looks 
down into it and descends to the snow arch. All 
the good things of the mountains are the rewards 
of great exertion, and this is true of the sight of 
the full glory of this ravine. Delightful as it seems 
to bask in the sunshine where one has the illu- 
sion of two seasons in one, and great as the en- 
closure seems when you look up on either side of 
it, one does not know how large the chasm is until 
he takes in the whole view at one glance from 
Hermit Lake. It is a rough path that leads down 
to this lovely tarn, which is of the size of the frog 
pond on Boston Common, but it is the only place 
from which you can see the ravine at full advan- 
tage. It surpasses every conception had of it be- 
fore. It is like an amphitheatre, but a thousand 
times larger than any the ancients ever constructed. 
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Boott’ Spur on the one side and Lion’s Head on 
the other shut out the rest of the mountains, and 
you look into this vast gulch only to wonder afresh 
at the grand sweep of its outlines. 

The snow arch is now but a speck of white at 
its deepest depression, and the chief objects of 
attention are the desolation below and the gigan- 
tic, rough, half-clothed peaks that inclose it, while 
all the time one realizes that this is only an aside 
of the great mountain whose companion gorge of 
the Great Gulf is even more immense, and equally 
impressive, two miles away to the north. Nothing 
among the White Hills approaches this ravine in 
its magnificent proportions. It fills out the idea 
of the majesty of Nature when great things are at- 
tempted. The view is, perhaps, even better a few 
rods away to the left, where a smaller sheet of 
water has only frogs and mosquitoes and black 
flies to trouble its silence, and where, in the 
shadows of the afternoon, with the deepening lines 
of the waning summer sun striking across the 
valley, the picture takes on hues that kindle the 
imagination and lift one out of himself. The wild- 
ness is indescribable. It is taken in at a glance, 
and yet the eye in vain tries to satisfy itself with 
details. One feels here, as he does not on the peak, 
and yet in a sense quite as truly, the greatness of 
Mount Washington. It was hard to turn away 
from this picture when the lights of the day were 
in just the position to give the view its greatest 
effect. What would be the impression of the sun- 
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set and the slow coming on of twilight upon this 
great chasm one may not linger to know, but here 
is the place to realize the glories which these 
mountains have in reserve for those who have the 
patience to search them out. Tuckerman’s Ra- 
vine never yet disappointed one who made the 
effort to see it at its best. One does not know 
Mount Washington until he has been through it. 
The visit to the Crystal Cascade seems a small 
affair after a day in the ravine, and yet it is per- 
haps the most beautiful of the White Mountain 
falls. The stream that forms it is but a mountain 
rill, shrunken yet more after the snow arch has 
fallen, but it makes up in beauty what it lacks 
in strength. It is never a moment at rest as it 
moves in white foam at every turn over fallen 
logs or under moss-grown banks, or over bowlders 
that toss its spray to the four winds and yet fail 
to arrest its course. It is the busiest of rivulets. 
When it comes to the point of plunge through the 
openings between the ledges, it is aroused to its 
utmost passion. It can be seen for a long distance 
preparing for the onset, by its line of foam break- 
ing out from the forest above. It reminds one of 
Southey’s description of how the waters come 
down at Lodore. The cascade itself is the final 
descent of these foaming waters into the Pinkham 
Notch, where they rest themselves for a short time 
before taking another plunge over the Glen Ellis 
Falls. The wood path down to the end of Tuck- 
erman’s Ravine is hardly less delightful than the 
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tumble of the stream that comes from the thou- 
sand rivulets above. It is the forest, the defile, the 
mountain pass, the wild river bed, the secluded 
retreat, all in one—each of these by turns, and none 
of them long. One could stay all day beside this 
cascade and not feel that he had satisfied himself 
with the wild beauty of its foaming life. 

If one goes up the ravine instead of descend- 
ing into it and then returns to the carriage road 
at the foot of the cascade, the scene will be re- 
versed, but not essentially changed. Either way 
it is, like beauty, its own reward for being. It is, 
perhaps, the finest trip that can be arranged for a 
single day from the Glen House, and is only 
rivalled on the Mount Washington side by the 
walk up from the Crawford Notch and by the trips 
over the Presidential range. It is an outing that 
stays with one a long time after it is taken, and, 
with proper attendance, it may be taken by any one 
who has the physical strength to do the walking 
and climbing that it involves. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE GREAT WALL OF THE GLEN, 


THE difficulty on the summits of mountains is 
to adjust the mind to the surroundings, to rise to 
their altitudes, to reach out to their expanse, to 
think and feel as they think and feel. This is 
painfully understood by one who attempts to ap- 
proach Mount Washington for the first time. The 
laws of truth and beauty in the mountains are as 
imperative as the laws of truth and morals in the 
life of men. The severity of these teachers at 
first repels and then attracts the imagination, but 
when their right to teach is conceded and the 
mind and heart are in a teachable condition, the 
soul feels the presence of a new and sacred life, 
and nature is invested with the colors of the spirit. 
The highest truths come through self-effacement, 
and Nature only speaks when the self is silent. If 
the mountain summits are the teachers who com- 
plement the lessons of human experience, what 
shall be said of the great ravines where one loses 
his life in order to find it? If with all the aids 
which they furnish to the eye the spirit of man is 
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laggard to their invitations, how shall the spirit 
gain the mastery when the mountain summit is 
seen from below and the immensity of the whole 
structure is the prevailing thought? 

This is the question that one asks himself first 
when he looks down into the Glen from the summit 
of Washington, and next when he faces the great 
western wall of the Presidential range from below. 
Other ravines are interesting—like Tuckerman’s 
or Huntington’s or the Great Gulf or the Gulf of 
Slides—on account of their special features, but 
here the problem is to conquer the whole mount- 
ain wall and make it a teacher of the human spirit. 
It is a hard task. The mountains continually take 
one back to the beginning of things. They better 
represent the creative process than the later work 
of God’s hands, and bring one into immediate 
contact with the elements. The finding of the law 
by which to interpret the meaning of the Glen is 
not unlike the searchings of Milton’s genius for 
the imaginative treatment of the story of the cre- 
ation of man. He could evolve the epic of the 
Paradise Lost only out of its negative conditions; 
but, in telling the story as his imagination taught 
him to tell it, he entered by force into the secrets 
of the Most High and explained anew the plans of 
God in the creation of mankind. This greatest 
of religious poems is read with fresh meanings 
when one has felt the creative impulses of mount- 
ain existence. The rise and fall of man are re- 
peated in their summits and ravines, and Milton’s 
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epic suggests the law of treatment by which the 
sublimity and the gloom of the Glen can be ex- 
plained. 

Man is the accident, whether on the mount or 
in the Glen. He rules on the summit. Whatever 
may be the magnitude of the forces stayed or 
active around him, they can be subdued to his 
mind and will. In the Glen it is truth to say that 
man is deprived of his glory and thrust from his 
seat of power. The sweep of the range from the 
slopes of Madison to the ridge of Boott’ Spur is 
open cliff and scar, bleak, desolate, relentless, de- 
fiant, exclusive—a rampart so high that none can 
scale its walls, a perpetual suggestion of exclusion 
from paradise, a perpetual reminder of the terror 
and gloom and defeat of human life. If one likes 
a feast of sterility and hardness, as some do, na- 
ture here furnishes it in the fullest measure. It is 
constantly in view ; it can not be concealed; even 
the mist conceals it only for a moment, and then 
its gloom and stern majesty reappear in all the 
stronger contrast with the softness of the passing 
clouds. It istbe story of Paradise Lost re-enacted 
in the pantomime of Nature, and on a scale of 
magnificence which Milton’s imagination did not 
surpass. The lofty serrated mass represents de- 
feat, not as man feels it when he crouches under 
it and abandons the contest, but as Nature feels 
it when the contest is a drawn victory, and only 
the confusion and defiance and unrest indicate the 
point of stop. 
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The watching of this huge mountain wall, with 
its chasms and ridges, clothed in the evergreen of 
the forest, until like a half-clad savage it stood 
forth in its primitive and natural majesty, made 
me weary. ‘There was a constant strain about it. 
The effort was beyond me. Until the imagination 
takes hold of life or of nature the feeling is that 
of bearing burdens. Life is hard and dull till one 
learns how to carry his burdens and interpret 
them. Nature is humdrum and without voice or 
beauty till the imagination takes the material facts 
and translates them into the language of the spirit. 
Nothing in all the mountains is so unrelieved as 
the great wall of the Glen, and the opening is so 
limited and the height of the range so imposing 
that the eye is like Noah’s dove when the bird 
first flew out of the ark upon the waste of waters ; 
it has nothing but the immense height of wall to 
rest upon. This is partly why the view at the Glen 
is often painfully depressing. The imagination 
is constantly feeling after laws of structure and 
beauty that seem to lie concealed. The wall bore 
me down day after day, till it seemed as if the haunt- 
ing of its gloom and the defiance of its power 
could be endured no longer. Was I at fault in a 
spot which others found beautiful, or was there 
not some law of interpretation that I did not un- 
derstand? I answered both questions in the af- 
firmative, and began to test the effect of the great 
range as seen lengthwise. 

Going to the extreme north of the opening and 
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to the highest ground, I soon found where the mis- 
take was. I had seen the mountain side face to 
face, and not as Nature intended it to be seen. 
It had been studied out of relation. The northern 
and southern direction is the line in which to give 
any one of these mountains its proper structural 
character. I had missed it in the Glen. It took 
its place at once in the right lines when I got its 
proper direction through Pinkham Notch and 
sighted it in the parallel of the Carter range. 
Then the mountain wall began to take on a differ- 
ent color and speak a different language. The 
opening is in the form of a canoe, the ends of which 
disappear to the south in the Notch and to the 
north in the spurs of Madison and the Carter 
range. When this is seen, though the Glen does 
not and never can take on the gentle beauty of 
Jackson Valley or the charm of the Shelburne 
meadows, it reveals a beauty of its own that, when 
seen rightly, disarms the mountain wall of half its 
terror. 

The huge ravines are still as awful chasms as 
before, but they are parts of a gigantic whole and 
no longer gape and yawn in helpless and stupid 
immensity, as if they had no part in the mountain 
except to frighten one from enjoying it. The 
grim ridges of Washington and Madison are also 
in place. They are like limbs to the human form, 
not objects of terror to the fancy. But still it 
takes a long time to enter into the full enjoyment 
of the great wall of the Glen and make the imagi- 
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nation familiar with it. It is a primeval output- 
ting of nature, and the growing to like it is like 
one’s passion for sorrow and tragedy and gloom. 
We should not count life worth much without 
them, but it is not easy to see the silver lining -of 
the cloud. By degreés the severity of the terrible 
shapes disappears, however, and one comes at 
length to feel toward the Glen as he feels toward 
Mount Washington, that a frequent sight of it 
means the uplifting and the extension of the mean- 
ing of life. 

I have treated it so far on its merits as a massive 
silent wall that has always the look of a mountain 
barrier, shutting out the possibility of a return to 
paradise. But it would be a partial interpretation 
of it if the accidents or the poetry of the mount- 
ain service were dissociated from it. Remove the 
clouds, the sky, the sunsets, the sunrises from the 
Glen, and it would be like the taking away of the 
aroma of beauty that clothes the speaking soul and 
gives to physical beauty its investiture of grace 
and light. The Glen makes its appeal to the 
strongest that is in life, but this limits its range 
of beauty when the clouds and the sun and the 
changing atmosphere impart to it their exquisite 
enchantment. Task my sympathy as hard as it 
may, the Glen has an exhaustless power of fascina- 
tion. It appeals to all that is deep and strong and 
silent in a human soul. It penetrates the reserves 
of life. One could not resist the spell to unlock 
all the secrets of his life under the witchery of the 
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mountain wall on a moonlight night. It sug- 
gests confidence; it broods over the springs of 
feeling; it creates the craving for sympathy in 
one’s loneliness; it brings the deeper life to the 
surface. 

It is in the early morning that the Glen wall is 
in its glory. Mount Washington is oftenest cov- 
ered with mists at the sunrising, and the whole 
mountain range is then wrapped in the majesty of 
clouds. Itis then that the lines of Coleridge come 
to mind, written in the vale of Chamouni and ad- 
dressed to Mont Blanc: 

Thou most awful form 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial black— 


An ebon mass. Methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge ! 


At times the whole mountain is so black with 
masses of cloud that it seems as if there were 
nothing else in the air; then there will come a rift, 
and the summit will appear for a moment and im- 
mediately retire into the mist. It is with mystery 
that the receding shadows of night thus invest the 
ravines and sweep over the ridges, and the wild 
impalpable forms take on every kind of ethereal 
beauty and suggestion. The higher the sun ad- 
vances the quicker do the mists change their 
places and move before the wind. This is the 
rarest and most evanescent pageantry of the 
mountains, The vapors are at close range, and 
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the mountain side is all alive with the glory of the 
heavenly visitation. 

Another season of exaltation is during the 
trooping of the clouds over the range in the after- 
noon. This is a more tranquil display, but its ap- 
peal to one’s sensibility is hardly less ravishing. 
The succession of the clouds is endless. They 
sail up over the range as if doing homage to the 
summit of Washington, and then drop slowly down 
with graceful poise and movement till their shad- 
ows give to the ravines and the forests the sem- 
blance of movement, and then withdraw so quietly 
that one does not miss them in the succession of 
their fellows. The softness of the air, the puffs of 
coolness that steal forth from the ravines as the 
evening draws on, the lengthening of the mount- 
ain shadows, the reddening and flashing light, the 
seeming increase of all-absorbing silence, the feel- 
ing as if Nature were making ready for the end of 
the day, give to the receptive mind and heart in 
this grandest of the mountain dells impressions of 
the unutterable things of life which lie in the soul 
as the clouds rest in the air, changing their ap- 
pearance and never losing their continuity. What 
nameless things pass through the mind when Na- 
ture thus unfolds her treasures to the sensitive 
soul! There are moments in our confidences with 
her when simply to live and allow the pulses of high 
feeling to flow through one is to be great, and they 
always come to us in such hours as these, when 
she entertains us with her holiest and best. Mr. 
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T. Buchanan Read has caught the fine fervors of 
such moments in these stanzas: 


My soul to-day 
Is far away 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 
My winged boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote. 


Round purple peaks 
It sails and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw 
Through deeps below 

A duplicated golden glow. 


There is yet one glory of the Glen unmen- 
tioned, and that is the seemingly endless twilight. 
The sun sets over the Presidential range an hour 
or two before its final rays kiss the high peaks, 
and the appearance or hinting over beyond is as if 
the auroral displays of a winter night were being 
repeated during the summer evening on the other 
side. Constantly streams of light shoot over the 
low-lying clouds— 

Hanging there 
A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


Their play is tireless into the soft and vaporous 
folds, and the brilliant colors stand forth all the 
more vivid and clear against the deepening green 
of the forest and the gray and bleached and black- 
ened rocks that fret the mountain wall. Perhaps 
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the wisps of mist are rising at the moment out of 
the Great Gulf while the altar fires of the Most 
High are blazing in the sky above, as if to add 
their tribute to the glory of nature and of nature’s 
God. Great is a sunset on Mount Washington 
when all the powers of Nature lend their help to 
the greatness, but great also is the glory of the 
mystery of God which is revealed in the paling 
light above and the deepening shadows below, as 
they increase into the glooms of night in the quiet 
Glen. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS EAST. 


In gathering up the features of interest in the 
eastern section of the White Mountains, there is 
much to be said for several localities which are 
not well known to the travelling public. The 
farthest off of these is the little hamlet of Shel- 
burne, which lies on either side of the Andros- 
coggin, and is one of the most delightful asides in 
the mountains. Perhaps it is hardly fair to call it 
an aside. There is a great deal of it, when you be- 
gin to walk down the six-mile valley, which con- 
stitutes the town, on one side of the river, and 
then walk back again on the other. There is still 
more of it when you climb the Shelburne Moriah, 
or ascend Baldcap or Mount Surprise. It is a 
miniature Glen that is before you, shorn of the ter- 
rors and sublimity of the great Glen, but smiling 
with the tenderness and beauty of summer, and 
just far enough off from the Presidential range to 
give the only peaks that can be seen the far-off 
beauty of the deepened azure, as it is reflected 
in the living green and the darker hues of the 
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mountain landscape. There are places where you 
enjoy the inspiration of the mountains without 
feeling called upon to respond to their full de- 
mands, where there is no loud call to the imagina- 
tion, as in the Glen, where you can rest your brain 
in a delightful sense of freedom, and be as “idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” This is 
my impression of Shelburne. 

It came to me above the house of a well-known 
farmer landlord on the eastern side of the river, 
under the great pine trees, as the western sun cast 
its shadows over the broad meadows through- 
which the Androscoggin runs its race to the sea, 
and where the shivering light grew every moment 
more mellow with the decline of the day. This 
little valley is a favorite retreat for literary men, 
a natural haunt of artists, one of the places where 
hard brain-workers come with the certainty of 
quiet recuperation. Harvard professors here for- 
get their books and lectures, and keep their hard- 
earned holidays like a company of boys freshly let 
loose from school. It is just the place for them. 
Nor is it a surprise to find the quaint cottage of 
Miss Anne Whitney on the spot which Starr King 
declared to be one of the loveliest outlooks in the 
White Mountains. The view-of the twin peaks of 
Adams and Madison from this point is matchless 
for beauty. It is Ruskin’s remark that if one 
would see an object in nature he must see it by 
comparison, or see it as Balak wished Balaam to 
see the host of Israel, taking in only half the 
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scene at a time; and this principle is illustrated 
here in the study of the wonderful symmetrical 
forms of these two summits. All along the eastern 
rise of this charming valley they stand as sentinels 
and scatier their benedictions over the infrequent 
homes. 

There is no village in Shelburne. A post- 
office, a Union church, a saw mill, a small summer 
hotel, a few farm-houses, white amid the universal 
green of'meadow and forest, one or two gentle- 
men’s summer houses, make the hamlet, and the 
‚rest is given over to nature; and, if the wishes 
of the most intelligent of the Shelburne people 
prevail, this is as far as modern civilization will 
ever be allowed to come. It is not because 
the inhabitants here are not civilized that they 
wish to hold modern life apart from themselves. 
The Grand Trunk Railway keeps them im close 
enough contact with the world. They love the 
simple, honest, unconventional life which is here 
possible, and nothing can persuade them that there 
is anything better in the world outside. They have 
nearly all the blessings of civilization with few of 
its drawbacks. 

There is a view of Shelburne Valley and of the 
mountains that inclose it from a small peak called 
Mount Cabot which is too beautiful not to be de- 
scribed. Essentially the same view is to be had 
from the summit of Mount Hayes, which overhangs 
Gorham, and from which the northern part of the 
Presidential range is more distinctly seen. The 
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road to a point near the summit lies through past- 
ure land that is largely covered with white pines. 
All the way through the timber belt, which reaches 
almost to the summit, the mingling of these pines 
with the hardier trees produces a fine effect. The 
pines are always clean, and the aroma of their 
boughs is as healthful to the lungs as the fresh 
needles of the new growth, contrasting with the 
darker green of the old growths, are beautiful to 
the eye. Their shades are the proper retreat for 
happy lovers, or, better still, for those who, being 
well mated, know how to enjoy the retreats of 
Nature together. 

Once on Mount Cabot, a fine panorama spreads 
out before one to the west, north, and south. On 
the east there are several low mountains, the de- 
cline of the White Mountain system—Ingalls, Sa- 
chem, Green, and Peaked Hill summits. To the 
south Shelburne Valley is shut in by Mount Cari- 
bou, while to the southwest the peaks of Kear- 
sarge, Baldface, and Royce are distinctly seen. The 
great attraction is the beautiful valley below and the 
rise of two mountain chains above and beyond it. 
The first chain is that of the Carters, the two Car- 
ter Moriahs, North Carter, Imp, and Owl’s Head, if 
the latter may be separated from the White Mount- 
ain range. The second chain is that of the Presi- 
dential range, of which only four peaks are visible, 
Mount Washington supreme above all, Jefferson 
lying low down, and Adams appearing like an in- 
verted top, with the peak of Madison looking like 
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a nubble on the side of Adams. The hues of the 
nearer summits contrast finely with the rich haze 
of the Presidential range, and the distant peaks 
shade off dim and dreamy into the blue. Lower 
down, the south part of the Presidential range, so 
far as it can be seen from the northeast, comes 
into view. ‘The Summit House seems like a mere 
speck on the top of Mount Washington, and 
Boott’ Spur looks like one of its huge arms. Car- 
ter Dome and Wildcat are hidden from sight by 
the nearer portion of the Carter Moriah range. 
In the distance, to the north, Cherry Mountain, 
scarred by the great slide of 1885, is distinctly 
seen, and beyond Mount Hayes, Baldcap and 
Mount Surprise, the Pilot Range is heaved up 
against the sky. The same impression of the 
Presidential range is to be had from Mount Cabot 
which one obtains from the knoll at the northern 
point of the valley of the Glen, with the difference 
that the more distant view is softer to the eye. 
The structure is the same, and the view of the 
chasm in the Great Gulf is repeated with almost 
equal distinctness. At the Glen this tremendous 
chasm is directly in front, and often weighs one 
down, while here it is broken in its effect by the 
intervening Carter range. 

It is a natural transition, after enjoying a sea- 
son with the farmer-landlords at Shelburne, to seek 
the Glen. This is not a large opening between 
the hills; neither is it a ravine. It is a narrow 
valley between the two chains of mountains which 
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practically intersect at Pinkham Notch on the south 
and unite in the Pilot range at the north. My 
first visit to the Glen was disappointing. It was in 
the noontide heat of a summer day, and the glare 
and light made the view as oppressive as the air. 
I was glad to escape to the Crystal Cascade and 
to the Glen Ellis Falls and to get a breath of fresh 
air at the Emerald Pool. The second visit was 
more fortunate. I can not understand how one 
can stay here all summer without weariness. But 
the view of the mountains from this opening is ab- 
solutely unique. There is nothing like it elsewhere. 
Next to the prospect from Mount Washington, it 
is the most striking panorama which the White 
Mountain system reveals. Nearly the whole east- 
ern side of the Presidential range is so near that 
it seems as if one could stretch out his hand and 
touch it, and yet it is six and a quarter * miles to 
the top of Mount Washington and five and three 
quarter miles to the highest peak of Mount Madi- 
son, The huge spurs and ravines stand out to the 
eye with wonderful distinctness, and the play of 
light and shade upon the weather-beaten crags 
and varied foliage is a constant revelation of start- 
ling and almost unparalleled beauty. To revel in 
this wealth of color and form is the experience of 
a lifetime, but it is like the view from Mount 
Washington in this respect—that it is too awful 
and inspiring for daily meat and drink. For a 
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few days one can live at the Glen and be in- 
spired, if he is not constantly overpowered by the 
magnificence of the panorama that is lifted up 
before him at morning, at evening, and at noon- 
day; but it is too constantly a revelation of the 
mountain majesty to be enjoyed a great while at a 
time. 

This is not the only attraction of the Glen. 
The drives and quiet walks to its sequestered 
nooks are keenly enjoyed by lovers of Nature. 
Besides the excursions to Tuckerman and Hunt- 
ington’s ravines, which are best undertaken from 
this point, a dozen rides and walks in different 
directions will yield great enjoyment when the 
black fly is willing to let one alone long enough to 
collect his thoughts. The ascent into Carter 
Notch is one of these delightful trips. This ex- 
ploration may be undertaken from the valley of 
the Wildcat stream, but the trip is shorter from 
the Glen. It is simply a blazed path that one fol- 
lows, single file, with a purling stream at his feet 
and the sunlight making merry with the foliage all 
the way. Nothing is so devious as a mountain 
path. I know not by what instinct it is made, un- 
less it be the same that the rivulet follows in mak- 
ing its way to the sea, but I never yet saw a 
path of this sort which I should dare to improve. 
After three out of the four miles of easy ascent are 
covered, the wildest desolation prevails. The 
trees have been torn up in a tremendous gale, and 
lie where the storm felled them, in shapes that 
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fully reveal the tragedy of their death. The path 
winds in and out from their upturned roots and 
over their huge and prostrate forms, and one can 
not help pitying them, though they are all dead. 

The Notch is a wild stone heap, with a tiny lake 
in the centre, from which the Wildcat is supplied 
by an underground passage. There must have been 
glacial action here to have thrown together such a 
mass of huge bowlders. The scars on Carter Dome 
and the cliffs of Wildcat show where most of them 
once were, but only throbbings or upheavings of 
Nature could have produced the change that is 
visible to the eye. It is a huge chasm, filled 
in almost half-way up either peak. It is like 
Smuggler’s Notch between Mount Mansfield and 
Sterling Mountain in Vermont, in the amount of 
huge broken masses of rock that are distributed 
around, and is quite as wildly beautiful. 

The ascent of Carter Dome is a four de force. It 
is almost a sheer cliff for a thousand feet. One 
goes up, not quite on hands and knees, but by aid 
of boughs and the support of strong and sinewy 
legs. Once in winter some of the stoutest and 
best of the Appalachians attempted the ascent on 
snow-shoes, but were forced by the lateness of the 
hour in the day to give it upin despair. Every 
man in taking three steps slid back two. This 
time, if the mountaineer had his foot in the right 
place it did not fail him, but when it had been in 
the right place one or two thousand times, it loud- 
ly called for relief. The party advanced in single 
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file, numbered, if not confined to a certain order, 
and when one moved the others moved also. It 
is one of the hardest climbs in the mountains, and 
in a tramp on beyond the Dome to the north peak 
and thence to Imp Mountain and over the other 
Carters, no walking is more difficult ; but nothing 
is impossible to those who will, and those who will 
to climb difficult peaks always succeed. 

The view from Carter Dome is one of the finest 
in the mountains. It is the only summit that is 
round like the top of a symmetrical head. It is 
covered with fir scrub, and the lookout is from a 
tripod which the woodman’s axe has erected for 
that purpose. It is not a place where one could 
easily spend the night, because there is no water 
to be had, but for a midday outlook the view is 
incomparably beautiful. The Mount Washington 
range is but a few hundred feet higher, and is just 
far enough removed to disclose its great peaks 
and huge ravines to the best advantage. The im- 
mense chasm of the Glen lies at your feet, and 
one feels himself reduced to nothing. There is no 
chance for individuality when looking out upon 
the mountain world. 

To the east the wide-reaching valley of the 
Androscoggin stretches through western Maine. 
Lakes and streams, with low mountains, everywhere 
greet the eye. This is the eastern extension of the 
White Mountains below Shelburne. To the south, 
in the distance, the Ossipee hills cut the horizon. 
Nearer are the Moat Mountains, and behind them 
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stands Chocorua, trim and beautiful from every 
point of view, the finest and most inspiring peak 
among the White Hills. In the centre of the mass 
of mountains stands the huge elevation called 
Mount Carrigain, whose summit commands the en- 
tire White Mountain system. It is only when one 
turns his eye first to Mount Washington, where its 
bald peak cuts the sky, and then to the quiet valley 
of Jackson or the Saco, as they are spread out in 
their loveliness below, that he is able to realize 
the immense contrast between different views in 
the mountains. In winter the difference must be 
even more striking, but even in summer this is 
where the greatness of Mount Washington can be 
relatively best estimated. It was a natural impulse 
that led me to remain alone at the tripod for 
awhile after our party had begun the descent into 
the Notch. I tried to take in the vast mountain 
outlook as a whole, to sweep the circuit with the 
eye and transfer the landscape to a secure place 
in the memory, where it could be called up at will; 
and it is before me now as distinctly as is the view 
I once had of the Adirondacks and the Canadian 
peaks from the nose of Mount Mansfield. 

The view from Kearsarge is less striking than 
the one from Carter Dome, but it is not less beau- 
tiful. The summit is like a sugar-loaf. Seen 
from Iron Mountain or from the Carters, or even 
from Mount Washington, it is the most beautiful of 
the eastern hills. It holds the key to the mount- 
ains as they are approached from North Conway. 
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It is shut off from the intervale by Mount Bartlett, 
but from its top one can see at near range the vast 
wilderness that still lies through the western part 
of Maine, with here and there the small villages 
cropping out in the landscape. The loveliest part 
of the view is the valley of Conway as it expands 
from the opening out of the intervale of Upper and 
Lower Bartlett and fades gradually away into the 
uplands of New Hampshire. One who on this 
summit gives himself up to impressions of New 
England civilization is almost overpowered by the 
suggestions that come to him. Dr. Barrows has 
dwelt on the strong contrasts between the past and 
present of this country in a notable volume on the 
development of the United States, and it is the 
comparison of the wilderness with our present civ- 
ilization, of the great back country with our mill 
towns and cities, which one must think over on 
the rocky peak of Kearsarge. What one sees from 
Carter Dome he sees from Kearsarge, only a por- 
tion of it is eight or ten miles nearer. Its greatest 
attraction is that it lifts one out of the world, 
and helps him to enter with a right feeling into 
the life of the hills. To gain a true idea of these 
eastern peaks, it is the first mountain that one 
ought to ascend on reaching the region. It is far 
from being the last that he will think of. It lifts 
one from the plain to the hills so gently that the 
change takes place almost without the noting of it, 
and it is the first to greet one with a sunny wel- 
come. . 


CHAPTER XI. 


LITTLE JACKSON VALLEY, 


LITTLE JACKSON is an epitome of the White 
Mountains. It is an opening between the hills 
where two or three hundred farmers dwell in iso- 
lation from the rest of the world, and where no 
lawyer, no doctor, and a minister barely finds sup- 
port enough to seek a residence. There are two 
village stores, a meeting-house, a town-house, and 
a public library. Nature has never been inter- 
fered with in this delightful spot beyond the clear- 
ing of the land and the erection of the necessary 
buildings on the different farms. It is one of those 
retreats among the mountains where life is still 
primitive and manners are simple and open. The 
town begins at Carter Notch and widens out be- 
tween Wildcat and Iron Mountain on the west 
and Doublehead and Thorn Mountain on the east, 
Bartlett and the Moats apparently shutting off 
the opening into the Saco intervale on the south. 
Within this interspace, except where the Ellis and 
the Wildcat streams flow through scant meadow 
lands, the whole region is broken by the uneven 
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hillsides that run up into the unfolding mount- 
ains. 

The intervale is so small that you-could almost 
hold it in the hollow of your hand, but it is so 
placed in the eastern section of the White Mount- 
ain system that, while it is a retreat quite by 
itself, the moment you ascend Doublehead or 
Thorn Mountain you are put in connection with 
nearly the whole of the Presidential range and 
the peaks to the south of it. In a walk of an 
hour’s length you can go from Wentworth Hall 
to the top of Thorn Mountain and put yourself 
in touch with the grandest of the mountain peaks. 
Climb the hillsides wherever you will, and Nature 
places a fresh picture before you. I know not 
where in the mountains to find an intervale so 
small, so open, so accessible, so pastoral, so full 
of sunshine, so quickening to the imagination. 
The Glen is beautiful but terrible. It taxes your 
strength. The Waterville inclosure is unique in its 
seclusion from everything outside. It is like being 
shut up within natural battlements. The Albany 
Intervale is a bit of mountain paradise which 
one can never forget, but no one lives in it, un- 
less it be one or two hardy pioneers among the 
farmers. Shelburne is as attractive as Jackson, 
but the appeal is different. It has a gentler and 
more pastoral feeling. Jackson can be seen in 
its whole extent by taking a walk up any of the 
hillsides, and one might reach the conclusion that 
he had covered the whole of it in a two hours’ 
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ride. In my ignorance, I first thought so myself, 
but after living here in summer and in winter, 
and climbing its peaks and following the wind- 
ings of its highways in every direction, I could 
stay here half a dozen seasons and not exhaust all 
that Nature has to say to me. 

The charm of Jackson is in the simplicity and 
variety of its appeal to a lover of the beautiful. 
It is full of the coverts and surprises that artists 
seek for, and one of them told me that he could 
work all summer in the Wildcat meadows with- 
out beginning to exhaust the situations which 
furnished studies for his canvas. The simplicity 
of Jackson is partly in the narrowness of the 
valley, and partly in the rural beauty of the land- 
scape. Its variety is due to the crowding of al- 
most every kind of scenery into a limited area. 
The moment you change your position on the 
hillside, the picture before you has taken on a 
new character. You see the same peaks and for- 
ests and the same diversity of hill and dale below 
you, but Nature has touched the canvas afresh ; 
and wherever you go in Jackson there is this ex- 
haustless appeal to your sensitive life. The effects 
here produced are a constant surprise. Jackson 
is idyllic. You enjoy it as you enter into the 
meaning and character of a-true poem. It is the 
attraction of a work of genius that you read new 
meanings into it. No one ever read Goethe’s 
Faust through the second time without the sense 
of having discovered fresh meanings in it. So 
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one goes to Jackson, season after season, whether 
in summer or in winter, and finds in it new sug- 
gestions and new materials for the interpretation 
of his own life. It is not a place where the deeper 
and stronger passions are moved. 

The mountains are grand and beautiful—not 
awful and terrible—as one sees them from Thorn 
Hill. Mount Washington from any part of the 
hillside east of the Wildcat stream is impressive, 
but it is the impressiveness of majestic repose 
and abiding strength. It is the chief figure in 
the landscape. Madison and Adams are near 
companions, but Mount Washington alone com- 
mands the highest honor. You can look over 
Wildcat ridge into the Gulf of Slides and into 
Tuckerman’s and Huntington’s ravines, and al- 
most into the Great Gulf without any of the terror 
which they inspire when you are looking up into 
them from below. The attraction of Mount 
Washington from the Jackson hillsides is largely 
in its changefulness. It is never the same mount- 
ain many minutes at a time. No matter how 
fair may be the promise of a cloudless day, the 
scuds of cloud will soon begin to play around its 
summit, or some heavy mist will be caught by it, 
and then begin those wonderful transformations 
which make the glory of cloud scenery, and give 
Mount Washington a greater beauty than its rocky 
cone could ever command if left entirely alone. 
I can never climb the hillsides from which Mount 
Washington is.seen, whether in the morning or in 
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the evening, without being caught up into the 
highest heaven to which a man still mortal is ad- 
mitted. I can not remember one pageant better 
than another, where each has its own enchant- 
ment, but I am conscious, in the rare moments 
when the Artist of the clouds is shifting and 
changing their movements around the peak, or 
tumbling the great folds forward or backward as 
if they were the sport of his will, or welcoming 
the first beams of the morning or the last rays 
of the setting sun with tints of the sky that 
human artists never reach, that my whole being is 
quickened with unutterable joy, and that whether 
the emotions find expression in smiles or tears, 
I am unable to keep the mastery of myself. Again 
and again have I sought the enchantment of 
watching this peak under all the changes of the 
atmosphere, and it never fails to stir up what is 
strongest and best within me. 

Mount Washington is not alone in producing 
this effect. No one can climb Thorn Hill without 
being touched and thrilled by the changes wrought 
from hour to hour upon Carter Dome. It is not 
its height but its grandeur that makes it attractive. 
It is most beautiful when the blue sky above 
deepens the blue dome to a darker blue and con- 
veys the sense of infinity to the soul. The eye 
roves easily from Mount Washington to Carter 
Dome when you are on the Jackson hillsides, and 
it is at times difficult to say which makes the 
strongest appeal to you. There are certain points 
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of view on Thorn Hill where I could stay in 
storm or sunshine as long as there was light 
enough to see either of these summits. They 
have special power over the imagination. They 
absorb the life of Nature as it were and give it 
out to you in the form of magnetic power over 
the soul. 

All through this miniature valley Carter Dome 
is almost constantly in sight, and its summit is 
rounded out in such clearness and beauty against 
the northern sky that it seems as if I could 
never take my eyes away from it. It awakens 
something of that sense of mystery which you feel 
when you see Adams and Jefferson from Shel- 
burne Valley. It has the dignity and majesty 
which one demands in the mountains, and stands 
out against the northern horizon by day and by 
night like a sentinel of God in command of the 
way to eternal peace. It is said that Horeb thus 
stands out among the mountains of Arabia, a 
bleak sentinel, with the power of God in its mass- 
ive breast. Carter Dome makes you feel the 
same emotion in its presence, far or near, that 
the Hebrew felt when he was in the desert and 
desired to have the assurance that God still dwelt 
on the face of the earth. I never understood so 
well as I did when I yielded to the spell of the 
view of Carter Dome and the Notch, why it was 
that the first inhabitants of the world used to 
ascend mountains for their religious rites. It was 
from the feeling that divinity doth hedge them 
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in. Nothing else becomes them so well. A man 
can not bear to be great all the time, but the 
mountains and the sky and the clouds have always 
been the drapery with which mankind have in- 
vested the Infinite Being. More than at any 
other place in the mountains the simple and 
sublime scenes of Palestine, as they are set forth 
in the Bible language, come to mind as you look 
down into this beautiful valley, rejoicing in its 
pastoral life and stillness, basking in the summer 
sunshine, and reflecting the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. The grandeur of the 
view appeals to the imagination; its gentle and 
inspiring beauty appeals to the heart. 

While the view from Thorn Hill is magnifi- 
cent for its sweep of the valley north and south, 
the view from Thorn Mountain is still more grand 
and inspiring. I saw it early one morning, when 
the sun had just shot its beams over Doublehead 
into the valley below, when the hillside was dot- 
ted with horses and cattle and sheep, eager to 
graze while the dewdrops hung on every blade of 
grass, and mingling together in the spirit of the 
fraternity of all things living which is yet to be. 
Even the horses who took me up the hillside en- 
joyed the freshness of the morning and seemed 
to share the exhilaration of the scene. Clouds 
that had done their duty elsewhere the day before 
lay heavy and massive on the western horizon, 
waiting for a breeze, or lay in shadow upon the 
landscape that lifted itself into view gradually 
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until the full outstretch of the valley and the 
mountains was before me. Carter Dome still 
guarded the horizon to the north, and the Moats 
skirted the sky to the south. Between them lay, 
in the morning sunshine, the entire range of the 
White Hills as they have stood forth to the sun- 
rising since the world began. Thirty miles of 
mountain ranges, the whole eastern frontage of 
the White Mountain system rose, like Pompey’s 
legions, to confront the world. 

The outlook is not like that from Moosilauke, 
where the peaks are in the eastern foreground, 
piled up range after range against the horizon, with 
the great valley of the Connecticut partially under 
cloud and mist on the other side. The whole 
mountain system is not here seen to advantage. It 
is not like the view from Mount Carrigain, where 
the wilderness is spread out before you like a 
carpeted world. It is just the eastern wall of the 
White Mountains, broken like the teeth of a saw 
against the sky and forming a continuous hillside 
of magnificent proportions. The Moats were fol- 
lowed to the north by Bear and Tremont peaks ; 
then Iron Mountain stood in front, with the dark 
peak of Mount Carrigain, silent and alone, iņ the 
distance ; then Mount Resolution and the Giant’s 
Stairs loomed up; then began the great ridge 
which runs up into Boott’ Spur; then the clouds 
interposed and veiled with their majesty the mon- 
arch of the hills. The eye marched up the line of 
the sky till the heavens and the earth met in the 
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folds of mist. Then the great clouds rolled over 
the chasms on the sides of Mount Washington and 
tumbled against Adams and Madison as if in sol- 
emn frolic with their peers. Finally the eye rested 
on Carter Dome, where the gates of the world 
shut down. 

Not a sound came from the valley below. The 
people in the half-deserted farm-house near by 
were busy with the duties of breakfast and did not 
know of my approach. It was as if the whole 
panorama had been spread out for my enjoyment 
—as if, to use the words of David, the very hills 
danced and sang before me. The shifting clouds 
cast their shadows westward and gave the distant 
mountain side the appearance of animated life. 
The hotels in the village looked like pigeon-rests 
among the trees ; the white farm-houses indicated 
the presence of humanity along the valley. The 
scene was wonderfully beautiful and attractive. I 
can imagine no nearer approach to the paradise 
that is promised than the outpouring of the glory 
of God upon this earth which met my eyes on a 
morning in July when the mountains caught their 
divinest look from their Creator, and all that was 
less than they in nature or in life reflected his 
praise. Everywhere there was the suggestion of 
something unrealized and seemingly near. To 
adapt words from Tennyson’s In Memoriam, it is 
amid such scenery as this that the mind ascends 
by the world’s great altar stairs and loses the 
glory of Nature in the greater glory of God. 
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The interest in Jackson is not entirely due to 
the views of the surrounding mountains from its 
hillsides. The Wildcat and the Ellis are its only 
streams, and the Wildcat is its peculiar possession. 
It has its source in the springs or miniature 
lake at Carter Notch, and purls along through 
the wilderness with many a curve and many a 
trout-hole and many a bit of shallows as it hurries 
into the open and makes its way over ledges and 
among bowlders till it reaches the lawn in front 
of Wentworth Hall, where it loses its wildness and 
its roar almost at the same moment and glides 
quietly into the Ellis as if it had never roared 
through a mountain gorge. The Wildcat has 
an exhaustless charm for both tourists and artists. 
It gratifies the love of beauty for both, and proba- 
bly more pictures have been painted from the 
views to be had along its banks or in the Jackson 
meadows than from any other part of the White 
Mountains. The walks and drives in this en- 
chanted valley are innumerable, but the most de- 
lightful experiences, especially to all lovers of Na- 
ture, are the ventures in climbing or walking which 
you make by yourself. The fishing is well-nigh 
gone when the hotels are open, but at the middle 
of the spring it is as truly a sportsman’s paradise 
as in summer it is the paradise of people who like 
the quiet home among the hills, and who find in 
Jackson such refreshment and sunshine that they 
come to it again and again as if every year the 
place had new attractions for them. 
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The autumnal colors reach their fulness in 
Jackson to a degree which deserves special men- 
tion. The mountains which inclose the great 
notches reveal wonderful combinations of color 
and bring the foliage so close to you that its mi- 
nute beauties are easily seen, but the large extent 
to which the higher portions of the mountains are 
covered with spruce gives them even in the height 
of the autumnal glory a sombre appearance. ‘The 
deciduous trees alone take on the brilliant colors, 
and these are always found nearest to the base of 
the mountains and in their valleys. It is these 
trees which prevail in Jackson Valley and clothe the 
hillsides with variety and richness of color, while 
the nearest mountains are wooded with spruce to 
their summits, and reflect the darker colors. This 
disposition of the autumnal coloring gives great 
attractiveness to the whole intervale. It is trans- 
formed from its summer livery of green into an 
El Dorado with colors so strong, so massive, and 
at times so richly contrasted, that it seems as if the 
glory of the tropics had been transferred to this 
little valley among the hills. 
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In the woods is perpetual youth. Within these plantations 
of God a decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is 
dressed, and the guest sees not how he should tire of them in 
a thousand years. In the woods we return to reason and faith. 


EMERSON, 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 
WORDSWORTH. 


That “weight and sanity of thought” which Coleridge so 
finely makes the crowning attribute of Wordsworth is in no 
way so well matured and cultivated as in the society of Nature. 


T. W. HIGGINSON. 


The tops of mountains are among the unfinished parts of 
the globe, whither tt is a slight insult to the gods to climb and 
pry into their secrets, and try their effect on our humanity. 
Only daring and insolent men, perchance, go there. Simple 
races, as savages, do not climb mountains; their tops are 
sacred and mysterious tracts never visited by them, 


THOREAU, 


My garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound ; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 


Then plunge to depths profound. 
EMERSON, 


CHAPTER XIL 


THE HEART OF THE WILDERNESS. 


It was said of Agassiz that if you gave him 
the bone of a fish he could reconstruct its physi- 
cal system from his knowledge of where that bone 
belonged. The same laws of construction do not 
hold in the formations of outward Nature that are 
found in organic life. It is not possible to predict 
from a single peak the configuration of the val- 
leys and hills and water courses, except in a very 
general way. The grand outlines are nearly al- 
ways the same, but the details of any system of 
hills or mountains are never quite alike. On see- 
ing one mountain in a system or group you are 
not sure that you have caught the “stream of 
tendency” that prevails among them. It is diffi- 
cult for the uninitiated to gain a proper idea, on 
Mount Washington, of the structure of the dis- 
tant peaks. The configuration of the Presidential 
range is easily traced, but that of the Franconia 
Mountains is not easily followed, and that of the 
Sandwich range is not indicated. From Mount 
Kearsarge you see the eastern range at a special 
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advantage; from Moosilauke you observe the gen- 
eral structure of the whole system; the mount- 
ains group themselves so that they henceforth ar- 
range themselves in a natural order; from Mount 
Lafayette you survey the Pemigewasset, as from 
the summit of Mount Washington you trace the 
sources of the Ammonoosuc and Saco rivers, but 
at no one of these points do you see the mount- 
ains as from a centre of unity. 

It is the distinguishing character of Mount 
Carrigain that it is in the centre of the White 
Mountain system and holds the key to the entire 
country. It is a bold and massive peak, wooded 
nearly to the summit, not desolate like Chocorua, 
not rifted with the fury of the gods like Mount 
Washington, but unique in its beauty as seen from 
a distance, and presenting a wonderful panorama 
of the wilderness when you have climbed its sum- 
mit and from its cairn look out at all points of the 
compass upon an uninhabited world. I have stood 
on the brow of the cliff that hangs over Kineo Bay 
at Moosehead Lake and strained the eye in every 
direction over the untrodden forest ; I have sur- 
veyed the Adirondacks from the nose of Mount 
Mansfield and swept the field of vision through the 
lower Canadas ; I have felt, as others have felt who 
have climbed these peaks, that there was some- 
thing about the view from them and something 
in the silence that reigns upon them which ap- 
peals strongly to the conception of universal Na- 
ture; but I think that the sense of utter separation 
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from humanity, the sense of entire lostness in the - 
wilderness, the sense of the complete abandonment 
of the soul to Nature was never realized as it was 
during my stay of a few hours on the topmost 
peak of Mount Carrigain. I separated myself 
from my companions after the ascent so that I 
might feel this aloneness in all its intensity. I put 
my thought and feeling into the structure of Na- 
ture and tried to measure my heart-beats by the 
rhythm of the life of the mountains, to surrender 
myself to the spirit that ruled the scene. 

It was pure imagination to be touched by emo- 
tion at such a view, and yet I remember, when the 
hermit of Mount Mansfield took me to his favorite 
point on the Chin, where the lightnings had torn 
up the solid rock in their fury, that he confessed 
to this same power of identifying himself with Na- 
ture in her wildest and grandest forms, and that 
his eyes shone as if lit by divine fire, as he recount- 
ed what he had seen and felt on that spot in 
storm and calm. There is something about one’s 
thoughts on these desolate peaks that can not be 
spoken, just as there is something that one never 
tells about his religious life. Are there not special 
confidences with Nature on the part of the open 
soul? Do not the great elevation and the ab- 
sence of the human environment lift one into 
the higher mood of unspoken communion with 
God? Where else does the lone spirit so brave 
itself to go forth to the Alone? Coleridge’s Hymn 
to Mont Blanc, though a translation into which 
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. the translator breathed a larger meaning, still fails 
to express all that one feels on a spot like this, 
where the accidents of life are removed, and pure 
spirit and pure Nature meet together on equal 
terms. To many this scene of unbroken forest, 
reaching to the horizon in every direction, would 
be what the primrose was to Peter Bell; but to 
one who could hear, as Wordsworth heard, the ` 
whispers of the forests on the mountains as clearly 
as he could catch the voices of the shepherds 
watching their flocks upon their sides, the wooded 
world was all alive with countless ministrations 
addressed to Nature and to the sensitive soul of 
man. 

The view from Mount Carrigain is as if one 
knew only the mountain world. The dark peaks 
crowd up into the sky and dominate the horizon. 
It seems like the country of the giants. You are 
oppressed with the largeness of nature. Emerson 
made Monadnock, which was his nearest mountain, 
the symbol of all mountains. It was to him both 
Alps and Himalaya. This is well when you have 
a single mountain as a near neighbor. It is like 
living with a bit of genuine sea or a glimpse of a 
distant hill from your window, but when one looks 
out in every direction upon a wilderness (and it 
is a gigantic wilderness), the virgin forest, the 
wilderness where the axe of the woodman has 
never resounded through the defiles, where the 
reign of Nature has been undisputed since the 
opening of the world, where life and death have 
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wrought with the same regularity in nature that 
life and death have wrought in the country village, 
where man is the stranger and intruder into a 
world with which he has nothing to do—he feels 
as if there were other worlds than ours, and that 
this mountain region, which is opened to his as- 
tonished vision from the summit of Mount Carri- 
` gain, is one of them. 

To look at Mount Carrigain from Mount 
Washington, or from any one of the adjacent 
peaks, it would seem to be difficult of access. It 
is in the centre of the mountain system. For 
ten or twenty miles in any direction there is 
nothing but the unbroken forest before you. 
One’s heart faints within him at the idea of mak- 
ing his way for this distance through the under- 
growth and over fallen trees, and if he selects a 
water course, the passage through the wilderness, 
if safer, is not much more rapid. Happily for the 
few who wish to climb Mount Carrigain, the lum- 
ber company who have made their way up Saw- 
yer’s River, and own the town of Livermore, which 
lies at its base, have constructed a railroad of 
their own, which reaches from the Portland 
and Ogdensburg track to the Livermore Mills, 
and makes travel for the first miles as easy as 
it is anywhere in the country. Then begins 
the difficult part of the climb. The road to the 
base of the mountain is at first a fairly good path, 
which is used for taking logs out of the woods in 
winter, and all through this section, which is per- 
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haps four miles in length between the hills, the 
big trees are seldom to be found. It is only 
when you are on the cone of Carrigain and are 
ascending apparently at a pitch of thirty degrees, 
seemingly climbing straight into the sky, that you 
reach a point where the woodman’s axe has not 
been used and Nature is in a primitive con- 
dition. The climb is by a blazed path through 
the forest, where you secure your footing by un- 
certain efforts, and are happy if you do not lose 
it. Nothing tests a person’s wind like a steep 
pitch of this sort. The only advantage is that 
where the ascent is so sharp it is correspondingly 
rapid, and yet even then it is not a quick climb; 
it takes experts more than two hours to make the 
ascent from the base, and when the bare ridge is 
reached there is still half an hour’s walk by an- 
other blazed path before you stand by the cairn 
and have command of the wilderness. 

The first thought on reaching the tiptop is 
that Carrigain is not half so high as it seems to be 
when you are deep down in the ravine and look- 
ing up to its summit. Heights, like other dis- 
tances, are only relative, and when Carrigain is 
but one among brethren its peak is nothing inore 
than the top of a pretty large hill. Yet the view 
is extensive, and if great mountains seem, when 
you are with them, nothing more than big hills 
at rest among their fellows, it is simply because 
you make your standard of measurement when 
you are in the midst of them correspond with 
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their size. One of the first impulses on reaching 
the top of a central mountain like Carrigain is to 
look around and try to identify the different 
peaks. You look down upon them or glance 
across to them and lose both the feeling of size 
and the sense of distance. You have for the first 
time in the White Mountains the idea of relative- 
ness. 

When on Mount Washington, every other 
peak is dwarfed. You look across to Mount 
Adams and feel as if it were not more than half 
a mile from the Great Gulf to its summit, or 
you look over Tuckerman’s Ravine to Boott’ 
Spur and feel that it is not much of a climb, but 
if you attempt to walk in either direction the 
illusion is directly lost. So if you take a more 
distant range, the same deception is repeated 
to the eye. Moosilauke and Lafayette, though 
over on the extreme verge of the Pemigewasset 
Valley, seem nothing more than big hills with a 
number of little hills crowded in between. In a 
similar way Mount Washington seems robbed of 
its glory when seen from the peak of Carrigain. 
It is simply a little higher ridge on the edge of 
the horizon. The Presidential range is seen for a 
good part of its entire length to great advantage. 
The ridges stand out in all their rugged intensity. 
You feel as if you could reach out and rub your 
hands along over them. The huge fissures are 
shorn of their awfulness in the distance. You 
feel a certain familiarity with the different peaks; 
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Carter Dome is just visible beyond Mount Wash- 
‘ington; the Giant’s Stairs are so near to the eye 
that you feel as if you could step across the inter- 
vale and climb them without difficulty ; Double- 
head is like a couple of neatly made haystacks 
against the sky; Mount Kearsarge is a wonder- 
fully symmetrical peak all by itself, an eastern 
sentinel; the Moats he out on the southeast 
against the sky like a great tableland, on which 
you could lie down without rolling off; and just 
below stands the beautiful Chocorua, like a huge 
icicle piercing the sky. 

There is constant refreshment to the eye in the 
survey of these successive peaks, and there is a 
certain majesty in their magnificent repose. South- 
ward from Chocorua and westward to Moosilauke, 
the mountain wall is continuous; there is no notch 
like that between Wildcat and Carter Dome; the 
curtain is held up against the sky at all points; the 
peak of Passaconaway is like a sugar-loaf trimmed 
with evergreens, and there is a certain largeness of 
base to Tripyramid which reminds one of the but- 
tress of an immense castle; Lake Winnipesaukee 
is over beyond, but no hint of it is given in the 
view from Mount Carrigain. To the southwest 
there is nothing grand, but the peaks rise in suc- 
cession like the ranks of a regiment all ready for 
action; you note a certain symmetry in their form 
and order, reminding you of the houses on a 
street; each peak is wooded to the summit; it 
is tufted off and finished according to the plan of 
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Nature ; Tecumseh is the farthest off, and nearer 
in the same line of view are, first, Osceola, then 
Kancamagus, then Black and Huntington, then 
Hitchcock, and finally Hancock crouches at your 
feet. 

Then you shift your place to a more favor- 
able quarter, to the west and northwest. Beneath 
your feet, as if a sheet had been let down by 
the four corners, lies the Pemigewasset wilder- 
ness, the course of its stream faintly marked 
among the forest trees, and the whole stretch of 
intervale colored only by the darkened foliage. 
To the northward and far away lies Cherry 
Mountain, and beyond it is Starr King, and still 
beyond are the dusky ranges that blend their 
lines with the blue ether above. The country 
seems open, and yet it is effectually shut in. Right 
beyond the intervale and to the northwest are the 
mountains called Bond and Guyot, and higher 
still are the North and South Twins, and just to 
the west is Garfield ; and then the eye rests on the 
only near peak that approaches Mount Washing- 
ton in its isolation or grandeur, Mount Lafayette. 
Here the strength of the western system is found. 

The wall from north to south, which takes in 
the entire Franconia range, is wonderfully impreg- 
nable; the wooded slopes please the eye, but do 
not conceal the massiveness of their structure; 
and far away Moosilauke looms up like a ship in 
a distance at sea, keeping watch in the west, and 
holding the chain as securely at one end as Mount 
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have been equally impressed with its severe and 
clear outline as it cut the sky in the clear morn- 
ing sunshine. It is a very beautiful granite cone, 
with sides so sheer and precipitous that as you ap- 
proach it from Tamworth on the south, or from 
the direction of Hammond farm, at the base of 
Bald Mountain, on the east, or from the Chocorua 
stream in the Albany Intervale, its peak seems ut- 
terly inaccessible. It is beautiful to look at from 
a great distance, and it is even more beautiful and 
awe-inspiring as you come nearer to it. 

Most of the mountains lose their grandeur 
when you are close to them. They are so im- 
mense that they sink their individuality in their 
greatness. This is not the case with Chocorua. 
The nearer you approach it the more majestic it 
becomes. I know nothing more wildly beautiful 
or more unique in the White Mountains than this 
immense granite shaft which suddenly presents it- 
self when in the ascent the crest of Bald Mountain 
is reached, or which seems to rise straight into the 
sky as seen from the south. The appearance is 
more massive and more grand than when you see 
it from the level of the summits in the distance. 
Here it rises in front of you to a height of per- 
haps eight hundred feet almost straight into the, 
air, without a tree, or hardly a bit of scrub, to 
relieve the weather-beaten granite cliffs, which 
are so steep that without the aid of man the peak 
would be almost unreachable. Other mountain 
sides are, perhaps, as steep. In the ascent from 
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Carter Notch to Carter Dome you are said to 
rise a thousand feet in climbing thirteen hundred 
feet. There is a portion of the climb up Mount 
Adams from the Ravine House where the path is 
equally precipitous. There are ravines in the 
Presidential range where the mountain walls are 
quite as difficult for descent as for climbing out of 
them. But I know not anywhere a cliff that rises 
sheer into the sky with such abruptness and mas- 
siveness as the chief peak of Chocorua, which 
towers almost over your head when you are at the 
base of its principal elevation. 

The boldest and most majestic and inspiring 
view of Chocorua is from the crest of Bald Mount- 
ain. Here you can compare the peak with the 
Moat Mountains to the northeast, and with the 
Albany Intervale, which lies between the two 
ranges. Here the contrasts between the bare 
triple summit of Chocorua and the bare and triple 
summit of the Moats are very marked ; here the 
change in vegetation, between the rich and lighter 
green of the intervale and the dark and strong 
evergreen of the spruce and firs on the crowns and 
spurs of the adjoining mountains, is very strong. 
It seems as if I could never tire of the variety and 
beauty of a landscape so rich in points of likeness 
and difference. Within these wooded and name- 
less valleys Nature smiles with serene and quiet 
contentment. You get the feeling of this sunny 
seclusion when you reach Hammond farm, an 
abandoned property which is the only trace of 
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human life in one of the most delightful pockets 
in the mountains ; you find it accompanying you 
as you strike the foot-path behind the house which 
leads into the five-mile path that must be travelled 
before you are on the enormous ledges which con- 
stitute the peaks of Chocorua; you have it even 
when you begin the ascent to the summit, work- 
ing carefully along the edge of the immense cliffs 
which descend almost straight perhaps four or five 
hundred feet below, and rise almost as straight 
and threatening the same distance directly over 
your head. 

The path on the south side takes a zigzag 
course, the footing along the most dangerous ledge, 
where a railing has been provided by the French- 
man who has undertaken to render Chocorua so 
accessible that any one may make the ascent with 
safety, being only wide enough for one person to 
walk at atime. When these ledges are passed, it 
seems as if you were climbing straight up into the 
sky. The path lies between immense bowlders, - 
thrown into all sorts of positions by the frost that 
separated them from the cliff above, and you ad- 
vance almost on your hands and knees. It is not 
until you are within a dozen rods of the summit 
that the climb again becomes easy, and it is hard- 
est of all when you are within a few feet of the 
table-rock above. 

What shall be said about Chocorua which has 
not already been said about other mountains? 
This can best be ascertained by stating the points 
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of difference. In the first place, this peak stands 
at the extreme southeastern edge of the White 
Mountain system. You have a view that is the 
complement of the one to be obtained from Black 
Mountain or Sandwich Dome, which is reached 
from Waterville in the southwestern section, or 
that is perhaps still better contrasted with that to 
be had from Moosilauke, which is at the very out- 
ermost edge of the White Mountain system to the 
southwest. Chocorua from Moosilauke keeps guard 
at the southeast, and resembles nothing so much 
as one of the immense towers on the outer battle- 
ments of a medizval castle. From Sandwich 
Dome it is unlike any other mountain peak, and 
seems to rise up sharper and more precipitous 
than from any other point, unless it be from the 
bed of the Chocorua stream in the Albany Inter- 
vale, or from Tamworth, or from Chocorua Lake 
on the south. Its beauty is largely due to its un- 
likeness to any other summit and to the severity 
of its outlines. It is an immense mass of rock 
lifted up in graceful form to the sky, and when 
seen from a distance looks as if nobody could find 
a way to its top. 

The feeling of isolation on the summit is not 
so universal as that which impresses one on the 
summit of Mount Carrigain, and the grandeur is 
not at all so great as that which you feel in the 
outlook from Mount Washington. The view in 
the direction of the wilderness is the same as that 


presented from the highest point of Carrigain, but 
Io 
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the outlook upon the mountains is not the sole 
glory of Chocorua. Directly at its base on the 
north lies the Albany Intervale, which extends 
into the heart of the southern wilderness, and is 
just enough inhabited by pioneer farmers in the 
openings along the river bottom to give a human 
feeling to these delightful meadow lands. This 
separates Chocorua from the central White Mount- 
ain system. It is only as you turn directly west- 
ward that it finds its place in the mountain order, 
as a part of the Sandwich range. Here it is iden- 
tified with Paugus, Passaconaway, and Whiteface. 
To the east the country is comparatively open, 
and over the southern spurs of the Moats North 
Conway village can be seen, while Kearsarge tow- 
ers up behind it. Southward and to the southeast 
the highlands of New Hampshire, dotted here 
with farm-houses and there with crystal lakes, 
come into view, and present a landscape that is 
devoted neither to nature nor to civilization, but 
may be claimed by both. It is by reason of this 
great variety of outlook that Chocorua loses from 
its summit the severity and isolation which seem 
to belong to it when seen from different points 
in the mountains. It is half-way between the utter 
wildness of Mount Carrigain and the fascinating 
beauty of a varied and partially cultivated land- 
scape. In this landscape nothing is more attract- 
ive than the lakes, which are seen almost directly 
below the mountain to the southeast, and whose 
dark waters glisten in the sunshine. The view of 
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the summer homes which are built around them is 
not more charming, as seen from Chocorua, than is 
the view of the granite cone itself, which is always 
within reach of those who occupy them. 

This summit has a strange fascination for those 
who are familiar with it. Persons are to be found 
who are attracted to it every year, and who do not 
think that they have done their duty unless they 
have made the ascent several times during a single 
season. The tent-roofed stone hut at the base of 
the great cone is of much service to the lovers of 
Chocorua. They can stay here over night when 
they wish to be on the peak before sunrise, and 
they can stay on the summit till after sunset and 
still reach the camp before it is too dark to de- 
scend safely by the path. Perhaps there is no 
place in the mountains where so much is crowded 
into such small compass. The command of all 
the principal peaks makes it an admirable point of 
outlook, and its nearness to the centre of the sys- 
tem is such that you feel as if you were in com- 
munication with all the great ranges. You are 
among them as an observer, the Albany Intervale 
just enough marking off the Sandwich range, to 
which Chocorua belongs, to give it a character of 
its own. The climb is difficult, but it is very at- 
tractive to those who are venturesome, and the 
views are so unique, both toward the mountains 
and toward the open country below, that one with 
any love of the mountains can not consent to lose 
them. Every year Chocorua becomes more ap- 
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proachable, and it is one of the choicest and most 
desirable of the mountain climbs. 

What does Chocorua say to one? I can not 
make answer as I can for Mount Washington or 
Mount Carrigain. The peak is most effective when 
it is seen from afar. It does not inspire one, ex- 
cept under rare conditions of sky and light, with 
the sense of awe or of immensity. It appeals to 
the feeling for the graceful and the beautiful, 
rather than to the sense of what is grand or majes- 
tic. I have seen it oftenest in its sunnier moods. 
My most vivid impressions of it belong to a bright 
October day, when the foliage had begun to 
change in the intervale and the contrasts of color 
on the sides of the mountain gave the impression 
of unwonted tenderness and delicacy. The majes- 
ty of the clouds was incessant, not the clouds of 
terror and boding storm, but the clouds of mag- 
nificent sweep and of ethereal beauty. They 
trooped over the sky like bands of happy lovers, 
and their shadows followed them over mountain 
top and through ravines, darkening the landscape 
for a moment till the sunshine could again con- 
quer the scene, and then repeating their beautiful 
movement above and below till they had faded 
away like the brilliant impressions of a dream. 
The soft, dreamy feeling in the atmosphere cor- 
responded with the tenderness of the changing 
foliage. I felt like taking up my abode on the 
mount, as Peter, James and John felt like making 
homes for themselves on the Mount of Transfigura- 
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tion, and so entrancing was the prospect in every 
direction that, had a revelation from heaven been 
vouchsafed at that time, I should not have been 
greatly surprised. I have always allowed the 
mountains to take a strong hold of my religious 
nature, and what is most kindred to awe and 
sublimity in the Scriptures has been reaffirmed to 
me while the mountains have been my familiar 
companions. A great part of the benefit of living 
among them is that they give a certain whole- 
some largeness to life. They take us out of our- 
selves to the larger Ego, with whom we are usually 
imperfectly acquainted. This is my happiest re- 
membrance of Chocorua. It commanded my 
larger life. It did not fill me with awe, as Mount 
Washington does; it did not shut up my soul 
within itself as Mount Carrigain did; it did not 
send out my spirit on the mountain breeze as 
Mount Lafayette does; it did not fill me with a 
sense of my littleness as the view from the Glen 
does; it awakened joy ; it brought peace; it was 
as if I were in a boat on the Vesuvian bay, the 
sport of the breeze, the freedom of the sea match- 
ing the freedom of the mountain outlook, the spirit 
as light and glad as were the airy nothings in the 
sky that gave it wing and made it their confidant, 
the whole world moving to the rhythmical har- 
mony that was borne into the silence of the soul 
as the message of Nature to man. I forgot my- 
self in the fancies that the glory of the outer world 
awakened within me. 
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The Indian legends, however little they can be 
trusted, are enough to give Chocorua a place in 
American romance. The mountain is named from 
the Indian chief, who is said to have perished by 
casting himself headlong from the highest cliff, 
whither his white enemy had pursued him, rather 
than fall into his hands, and the story is deeply 
impressed upon all who climb to its summit. Tra- 
ditions are always helpful to mountains ; they im- 
part to them the glow of romance ; the imagina- 
tion uses them to increase the power with which 
Nature appeals to our human feeling. Whittier 
has thus dealt with the Saco, but no American 
poet, to my knowledge, has yet invested Chocorua 
with the pathos that belongs to the Indian legends 
which pass current by word of mouth concerning 
it. It has all the qualities that lend themselves 
easily to the quickened imagination, and there can 
be no doubt that in the lives of the Indian tribes 
who once dwelt around its base there were inci- 
dents as thrilling and pathetic and passionate as 
have ever held us spell-bound to the pages of old 
romance, 

It is to be regretted that the folk-lore of the 
White Mountains has never been gathered from the 
oldest residents and put into a permanent form. 
It is scattered through town and county histories, 
and is still to be heard from the old people in the 
distant pioneer farm-houses, but no one has yet 
brought it together and made it accessible to the 
public. It is as interesting to know all about this 
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roughest and latest settled portion of New England 
as it is to know about the Indian tribes of the far 
West who are now at the point of accepting civili- 
zation, and, when it is diligently searched for, some 
curious stories will be brought together. Even the 
narratives of the hardships of the early settlers are 
interesting in this connection, and nothing is more 
attractive than the deserted farm-houses in the re- 
mote valleys, where once an attempt was made to 
reclaim the land from the wilderness, and the ef- 
fort was finally given up by the brave and sturdy 
pioneers. All over these mountains are the traces 
of legendary incidents and the marks of the lives 
of people who ventured more than they could 
maintain, and there is great wisdom in the reoccu- 
pation of these deserted homes by those who wish 
to find the strongest possible contrast to the close 
life of the city in their summer rest. 
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THE FRANCONIA RANGE. 


There is a power to bless 
In hellside loneliness, 
In tarns and dreary places ; 
A virtue in the brook, 
A freshness in the look 
Of mountains’ joyless faces. 


And I would have my heart 
From littleness apart, 

A love-anointed thing ; 
Be set above my kind, 
In my unfettered mind 

A veritable king. 


And so when life is dull, 
Or when my heart is full 
Because my dreams have frowned, 
I wander up the rills 
To stones and tarns and hills, 
7 go there to be crowned, 


FREDERICK W. FABER. 


Mountains have always possessed the power, first, of exctt- 
ing religious enthusiasm ; secondly, of purifying religious faith. 
These two operations are partly contrary to one another; for 
the faith of enthusiasm ts apt to be impure, and the mount- 
ains, by exciting morbid conditions of the tmagination, have 
caused in great part the legendary and romantic forms of be- 
lief; on the other hand, by fostering simplicity of life and dig- 
nity of morals, they have purified by action what they falsified 
by imagination, RUSKIN. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS. 


To persons who are open to impressions the 
appeal of the mountains is not the same in one 
place that it is in another. ‘They say one thing to 
me when I am on their summits, another when I 
see them from afar, another when I am in their close 
defiles. Their interpretation is more subtle and 
elusive than any attempt to deal with nature under 
terms that are common and familiar to us. “ Na- 
ture is so pervaded with human life,” says Emer- 
son, “that there is something of humanity in all, 
and in every particular.” The deeper interest in 
the mountains is to discover in them the colors of 
the spirit. This is a gift. It is the finding of the 
response in the outer world to the intuitions of the 
sensitive spirit within us. It is the going out from 
us of the kind of creative power which made the 
world, and what makes life in the mountains sig- 
nificant is that the appeal to the inner senses is 
quickened and stimulated by the surprises, the 
majesty, the glory, the gloom, and the terror which 
they reveal. The mind in man, thus reading its 
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counterpart in the outward creation, reaches out 
to the conscious mind that is behind Nature and 
indentifies God in the silent things of the world 
through its intuitive kinship with him. 

This is the deeper interpretation of nature. 
Its ministry is so wide that people enjoy the glory 
spread before them without expressing it or even 
thinking of it till they are deprived of it, but to 
minds of a higher order Nature speaks like a com- 
panion. Everywhere there is life. Like Words- 
worth, you— 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


The joy of being in the mountains is that every 
unused or waiting faculty of our higher nature is 
strained to the utmost to interpret them in the 
language of the spirit. “ Every natural process,” 
says Emerson, “is but a version of a moral sen- 
tence. The moral law lies at the centre of Nature 
and radiates to the circumference. It is the pith 
and marrow of every substance, every relation, 
and every process... . The moral influence of 
Nature upon every individual is that amount of 
truth which it illustrates to him.” Great as is 
this gift to some, the use of the mountains to lift 
us into the higher moods of life is common to us 
all. Like the air and the sky and the clouds and 
the sunlight, no one can lay exclusive claim to 
them. The unlikeness begins in the fitness of the 
spirit to interpret them. 
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In going from the Presidential to the Franconia 
range there is a visible change in the character of 
the mountains. The appeal to the imagination is 
different because the mountains themselves are 
different. The essentials of mountain scenery are 
the same—the bare peaks, the wooded slopes, the 
gray and blackened cliffs, the mountain streams, 
the glistening cascades, the “witchery of the soft 
blue sky.” The difference is in the appeal of the 
mountains to the imagination. The Presidential 
range awakens feelings of grandeur, sublimity, and 
awe. Going up to Mount Washington by way of the 
Crawford Notch, or by the Glen carriage road, the 
imagination is stimulated to the utmost by the grow- 
ing wildness and immensity. The awakened senses 
are never at rest. The mind and heart are in 
vigorous and close contact with Nature. The 
sensitive soul lives in the clouds, travels on the 
wings of the wind, sees the cherubim and the sera- 
phim in the symbols of the cloud pageantry, and 
gains the freedom that it had before its present in- 
carnation. Even the duller nature expands under 
the appeals to the highest that is in us and moves 
toward the goal of an immortal being. Everything 
moves toward greatness on the summits of these 
mountains. And whether you are on the heights 
of the Presidential range or within constant sight 
of them, this calling forth of the soul to come up 
higher is ever going on, They will not leave one 
to himself so long as anything divine is in him. 

The Franconia range touches a different note. 
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The mountains are less imposing, more compact, 
more within reach of the eye, more heavily wooded, 
gentler in their moods, grand and impressive, but 
in closer relations to the landscape about them, 
and appealing more to the joy of life. Magnificent 
as they are, they do not strain the imagination or 
stir up all the forces of life to a new adjustment. 
This is due ia part to their geological formation, 
which consists of the friable Conway granite, and 
partly to the great abundance of deciduous trees, 
which give a softer and warmer color to the land- 
scape. The peaks are not so broken or so bold and 
terrible as are those of the Mount Washington range. 
The approach to them is closer and more intimate, 
and it is easier to invest them with the relations 
that mean the bringing of the soul in Nature into 
contact with the soul in man. The Franconia range 
follows down both sides of the Pemigewasset, and 
the Notch practically extends from the Profile 
House to the Flume. Through the whole distance 
the two parts of the range are separated by this 
stream alone, the mountains rising higher and 
higher, as you go further north, until one comes to 
the gateway of the Notch, where the space between 
Eagle Cliff and Mount Cannon is not much wider 
than the carriage path. Whether one approaches 
from Bethlehem and Franconia on the north or 
from North Woodstock on the south, the mount- 
ains speak in tones of love and sympathy, and the 
tenderness of Nature is wrought into their wild- 
est manifestations. 
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Eagle Cliff fromthe Carriage Road. 
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I can never forget my first ride through the 
pass on a bright day in summer. The sunshine 
brightened the foliage, and the sunbeams danced 
along the forest aisles and sparkled in the stream 
that rippled by. It was as if a country road had 
been transported from below and had been over- 
shadowed by the impending hills. The touches 
of Nature were so constant that it was like a suc- 
cession of the finest panoramas as the mount- 
ain road opened out of the forest glades. The 
glimpses of Liberty and Lincoln, and then of the 
spurs of Lafayette, were tipped with the radiance 
of the blue ether to which they rose in their silent 
majesty, and when the ledges of Mount Cannon, 
dark and precipitous, were contrasted with the 
wooded cliffs on the eastern side of the roadway, 
the sky and the mountains were so near that I 
could put out my hand and almost touch them. 
It was my first sense of familiarity with the mount- 
ains. The Indians felt superstitious in such a 
presence and drew back from fear. I felt the 
thrill of this superstition myself, and my heart was 
hushed and still. Nobody spoke in the carriage. 
We all bowed to the divinity that was disclosed 
to our spirit life, as Moses bowed himself to the 
revelation of the Angel of the Covenant at Horeb. 
There was just that suffusing of the atmosphere 
with spiritual intelligence which has its message to 
the sensitive soul and lifts one unconsciously into 
a higher presence. I can feel at this moment the 
thrill that passed over me when the mountains 
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and the sky called me to adoration and the 
majesty of the Eternal was symbolized in these 
types of his glory. Who has ever made his first 
visit to Franconia by this carriage road without 
feeling with Wordsworth— 


A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


So great is the beauty of this approach to the 
Notch that the moment one emerges through the 
pass that separates Mount Cannon from Eagle 
Cliff, the feeling is as if a vision had suddenly 
disappeared. The Profile House spreads across 
the defile, and it requires only the imagining of 
the embattled towers to change the hostelry into 
a feudal castle of the olden time. The first feel- 
ing is that of disappointment. Here is the smallest 
of glens in the mountains, with the sky shut in, 
with the forest ever striving to narrow the margin 
of the sky, with the clouds and mists ever at play 
with the limited landscape, with nothing but the 
woods and the sky to entertain one, and yet within 
this little space attractions have been found that 
hold sensible people as by a secret spell week 
after week, summer after summer, and when you 
ask them what it is, hardly one of them can tell. 
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I call it the conquest of Nature over the forces of 
life. The inspiration of the place comes to one 
with the force of a thousand suggestions. It is in 
the dry air, the beauty of the foliage, the majesty 
of the cliffs, the curling and the unfolding of the 
mists, the shortened morning and the lengthened 
evening, and the matchless glories of the moon- 
light nights. One goes to sleep with his arms 
around huge old Lafayette, as it were, and wakes 
to find Mount Cannon dancing before him in the 
mists and sunbeams of the next morning. If 
there is any kinship with Nature in you, here is 
the place where it will come out in this close con- 
tact with the beauty of the outward world. The 
dominant note is this companionship with the 
forest and the mountains. The attractions of 
society pale their ineffectual fires before the 
quietness, the simplicity, the openness, and the 
freshness of Nature. The absolute sincerity of the 
natural world is irresistible. 

The eyes of this wilderness are the lakes 
which are within arm’s reach on either side of 
the Notch, far enough away to conceal themselves 
but near enough to furnish a suggestion of the 
contrast between the mountains and the sea. 
Nothing is more attractive in the mountains than 
the presence of lakes. They bring out the 
strength of the landscape, its isolation, its gloom, 
its depth, its lonely fascination, and where the 
scenery is grand and beautiful, they vastly increase 
its meaning. Profile Lake, directly under the 

II 
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Old Man of the Mountain, is inclosed between 
cliffs, broken and rugged, that come down to its 
edge and make it wonderfully wild and beautiful. 
It is the place where you forget the outside world 
and give yourself up to Nature. Ona bright day 
it is like a foretaste of elysium to float here in a 
bit of a boat under the blue sky, watching the 
mists fashioning their fantastic tracery along the 
tops of the trees or following the clouds that move 
majestically across the field of vision. 

In the sunshine there is no brightness like that 
of this sheltered tarn among the mountain peaks, 
and yet let the nightfall come on, or let the mists 
roll up the valley in force, and the transformation is 
such that you could never know it as the idle tarn 
of the early morning or of the noonday hour. I 
have been in my boat on the lake when the glooms 
were so oppressive and intense that I could hear the 
sobbing of Nature in the moaning of the low wind 
and the weeping of the forest trees. The darken- 
ing sky and the darkened waters were in wild and 
sympathetic harmony, and as the darkness came 
on deeper and deeper, the very silence became 
conscious and spoke its message to my soul. I 
like these glooms and terrors of Nature. They 
are en rapport with my spiritual conflicts. I get a 
response to my misgivings. Nothing in life can 
be sadder than the sadness of Nature on a mount- 
ain tarn when all the elements concentrate them- 
selves in the gathering of darkness. The fury of 
the storm can be braved, but when wild Nature 
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robes herself in the blackness of the growing night 
and the darkness is just visible, and the moaning 
of the hushed elements falls with the faintness of 
mere suggestion on the ear, the message is so 
accordant with a troubled spirit that it soothes and 
comforts one when a higher message would be un- 
welcome, What Nature says in these moments is 
not to be translated for profane uses, but there is 
in these experiences what there was to Elijah when 
he went out of his cave to see “ the Lord pass by,” 
and the divine presence was finally disclosed in 
the still small voice. Who has not held conver- 
sations with the genii of the forest in the hours 
of the night, on secluded tarn or on mountain 
peak, and found himself somehow alone with 
God? 

Echo Lake lends itself best to the hours of 
sunrise. The mists are then flying wildly, as is their 
wont, through the Notch, and turn golden in the 
sunlight as they disappear into the blue sky. The 
openings here are wider, and the spurs of Eagle 
Cliff are neither sharp nor low. This is the lake 
of sunshine and cheer, and the forest fringes its 
shores to the water’s edge. The charm of the 
tarn is its echo, which, sent forth as a bugle note, 
doubles and triples and quadruples and quintuples 
again and again till it is lost in the mountain 
fastnesses. The bugle note is. caught exactly by 
Tennyson in the song of The Princess : 


Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O hark ! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns from Elflands faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 

Blow, bugle ; answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

The varying notes give the impression of 
musicians playing under distant ciffs. While the 
bugle fills the air, the breaking and uplifting of 
the mists, as they come up through the Notch, 
increases the joy of the morning hour. It is 
the moment when Nature is offering the in- 
cense of the morning sacrifice. The spirit of 
worship fills the air, and if the stars have sung 
together at an earlier hour, this is the moment 
when the spirits of the wood take up the strains 
of the heavenly choir and minister sweet delight 
to the souls of men. The cloud majesty means 
this to the devout soul, and the morning and the 
evening at these twin lakes are daily the occasions 
when the lovers of the woods, the waters, and the 
skies find the mountains of the Franconia Notch 
at their best. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE RETREAT OF LONESOME LAKE, 


A HOTEL among the mountains is always a 
capital place to stay in or rendezvous at, but with- 
in its walls you have chiefly a repetition of the 
comforts of home. The full benefit of vacation is 
not to be reached in this way. You need to go 
away into the forests, or up on the mountains, or 
out upon the lakes, or along the tiny streams if 
you are to enter into the true life of Nature. The 
wildest places in these mountains are the most re- 
freshing and delightful, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that one of the wildest is to be found at 
Lonesome Lake. This is a tarn nearly a thousand 
feet above the carriage road that runs through the 
Notch and lies at the base of a spur of Mount 
Cannon. There is another still higher up on a 
spur of Mount Kinsman, which may be seen from 
the summit of Mount Lafayette, but it is too far 
away for easy access, and has probably seldom 
been visited. It looks like a lake among the hills, 
which it truly is. 

The clouds brood over ıt morning and eve- 
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ning as they did over the mystic solitudes on the 
mornings of the creation. The deer, the foxes, 
and the bears go down to its margin to slake their 
thirst; the trout leap upon its surface undisturbed 
by the fisherman, and the frogs and the beetles 
pursue their avocations along its shores without 
let or hindrance. These tarns are not infrequent 
among the hills. Mount Mansfield has its lakelet 
among the clouds; Mount Washington has its twin 
sheets of water a thousand feet below its peak; 
when you look from the top of Moosilauke the 
whole of Winnipesaukee gleams like a good-sized 
fishing-pond among the hills that surround it. 
There is nothing strange in the fact that these 
hollows between the mountains should be the re- 
ceptacles of the rivulets that flow down their sides. 
They are also a great relief to the eye as you look 
over the face of Nature from the greater peaks. It 
is always disappointing to miss the sight of open 
water in the landscape. When “Ik Marvel” was 
prospecting for his country home the indispensa- 
ble feature was the sight of a sheet of water, and 
there was a fine insight in this insistance. There 
is something lacking in every home that has not 
the sight of the water or the hills. It is not open 
to the higher influences of Nature. 

Lonesome Lake commands all that is desirable 
in a mountain retreat. It is where the hills tower 
up on every side as if they were attempts to scale 
the sky, and where Nature has such supremacy that 
man is always in the background. You are in the 
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embrace of her exclusive powers when you have 
climbed up to this ideal log-cabin home in the 
wilds of Franconia Notch. It is so far away that 
no one will visit it who is not a sportsman or a 
lover of the woods, and its solitude is the most ab- 
solute that can be found. I thought all this when 
I climbed up the bridle path, during an early visit, 
and drank in, for the first time, the beauty of 
the still and quiet lake infolded between its native 
hills, but the impression more than came back to 
me when I renewed my visit, with the kind con- 
sent of the proprietors and in company with their 
man Friday, who is fisherman, cook, hostler, boat- 
man, and man of all work by turns, a born mount- 
aineer and the best of guides in this section of the 
White Hills. 

The owners of this lake and the trackless for- 
est around it are two gentlemen who are so in love 
with good living, and who so believe in living long, 
that you can find them at the Profile House almost 
as soon as the snow is off the ground, ready to cast 
the fly for the sly trout and eager to throw off 
the restrictions that society imposes upon them. 
One of them is among our best known outdoor au- 
thors, and has made his whole literary life an ova- 
tion to the forces that live in the woods, the hills, 
and the running rills. He has faced the problems 
and issues of professional life as the editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, and has known what it is to 
do two or three men’s work in a day, but, in turn- 
ing toward the evening of life, it is his Lonesome 
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Lake Letters that most fill out his ambition and 
furnish the means of his communication with the 
world of life and literature.’ In his log-cabin on 
the margin of this fishing-pond are the appoint- 
ments that make living delightful, and many are 
the parties who share the hospitality of its rude 
roof and the cheer of its open fire of logs. Here 
are the veritable quarters of good-fellowship. Here 
the late General McClellan used to come for quiet 
fishing and for genial hours with perhaps his most 
intimate friend, and if you lift up your eyes above 
the mantelpiece you see the head and antlers of 
an elk which was shot on the Rocky Mountains 
by McClellan’s father-in-law and presented by 
“Little Mac ” to the dwellers in this snuggery of 
the hills. 

A record book lies on the table in the sitting- 
room, in which the autographs of many of our 
American authors are to be found, and the catch 
of the day and the incidents of the sport are rec- 
orded with both pen and pencil. It is a series of 
totally unique memoranda. It is a record of good- 
fellowship extended over many years, and perhaps 
a hundred men and women in all parts of the coun- 
try have here testified to the good times they have 
had inside and outside this hospitable hamlet of 
hemlock logs. A stable, which is rather more 
comely than the cabin, and the boat-house hard 
by, constitute all the advance that has been made 
upon the primitive appearance of the lake. It is 
the ideal mountain home of one who is at good 
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wishes with the world and likes to take comfort 
out of life in his own way. The two owners 
are like two brothers in the enjoyment of these 
solitudes. They never lack for company even 
when they are alone. The lake has its sport, or, 
if fishing is not the amusement of the hour, there 
is abundance of delight in floating idly on its sur- 
face or dreaming on its shore. The man Friday 
says he has been here a week at a time without 
seeing any one, but has never been lonesome. 
This is the place of all others that Thoreau would 
have coveted. It is so far removed from the con- 
ventional, save as Nature is conventional, that his 
untutored spirit would have expanded under its 
inspiration to more than its freedom of reach at 
Walden Pond. The two owners are not much 
alike as men, but they are wonderfully alike in 
their fondness for outdoor life and in their desire 
to escape from the depressing environment of cus- 
tom. Those who have been fortunate enough to 
share their mountain hospitality must always have 
felt that either host was one of the persons whom 
to know is to wish to bind to yourself by ribs of 
steel. I felt this dimly when first speculating 
upon the kind of man who could satisfy himself 
with a place for recreation like this, and I re- 
alized it to the full on meeting these gentlemen 
vis-a-vis at the Profile House, and entering into the 
spirit of their vacation life. 

The lake is reached by taking the carriage road 
toward the Flume House for the distance of two 
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miles. Then you turn off to the right and directly 
leave your team in the shed which is built at the 
base of Mount Cannon. The bridle path is the 
only way of approach to the lake. It is well made 
out of the disintegrated granite that forms all the 
soil that exists at the Notch, and is an excellent 
walk for man or beast. As you go slowly up the 
ascent—the only way to go up a hill at any time— 
the cliffs on the other side of the Notch begin to 
lift their heads and dispute the ownership of the 
sky. Mount Lafayette and Mount Lincoln are 
most prominent, and Mount Liberty keeps the line 
of the horizon to the south. A blue haze dims the 
sharpness of their outlines as you catch glimpses 
of them through the openings in the forest, and 
they increase in dignity and grandeur the higher 
you go. 

When the crown of the ascent is reached you 
go on through a partially cleared forest, from 
which you emerge in a few moments into a mount- 
ain amphitheatre, with a lake at its base, basking 
in the morning sunshine. It is a wonderful change 
from the dreamy magnificence of the forest, where 
the sunbeams are playing with its mysteries. The 
view surprises, arrests, enchants you. The weather- 
stained log-cabin, the only sign of man’s presence, 
is in view to the right, with a scraggy spur of 
Mount Cannon almost hanging over it a little fur- 
ther on, half rock and half scrub, and in front 
of you is the tarn itself, as lovely as when the 
light of heaven first shone upon it, without a ripple 
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to disturb its polished mirror, and with the un- 
touched woods rising up beyond to the very peaks 
of the inclosing hills. It looks like one of those 
spots that you have in your mind’s eye, where the 
landscape at once takes the form of a complete 
picture. One of our American poets, Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, on her first sight of Lonesome Lake, 
bore witness in the following stanza to the impres- 
sion that it made upon her mind and soul: 
Eye of the wilderness, 
Lonely and loverless, 
Ages and ages since Nature began ; 
Sending toward heaven 
The blue it had given, 
Fringed with the forest untrodden by man. 


This is the picture as seen with the poet’s eye ; 
the deeper thought is well expressed by Faber in 
his poem The Mountain Tarns, which grew out 
of travels among the wooded dells of the lake 
country of England. He says: 


There is power to bless 
In hillside loneliness, 
In tarns and dreary places ; 
A virtue in the brook, 
A freshness in the look 
Of mountains’ joyless faces. 


And I would have my heart 
From littleness apart, 

A love-anointed thing ; 
Be set above my kind, 
In my unfettered mind 

A veritable king. 
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the repose of those great peaks as they rose up in 
their stately strength against the sky and reflected 
its light. 

Then the absolute wildness of what was near 
engaged the attention. Look where I would, it 
was the primeval and impenetrable forest that 
met the eye, the forest that in its growth and de- 
cay bears closest resemblance to the glory and 
weakness of the man. The eye caught the sugges- 
tion of the unreached in universal life. The forest 
stood silent and hushed, as if in the attitude of de- 
votion. Why should not one’s spirit be hushed 
and silent too? As the boat drifted idly over the 
lake, it seemed as if I was in the centre of an ideal 
world. I was alone with the Alone. The frogs 
croaked to one another; the trout leaped up to 
catch the beetles that skimmed the surface of the 
water; the leaves shimmered in the sunlight, and 
there was only the sound of the silence to break 
the stillness of the scene. It was an enchanted 
spot. Mind and heart surrendered themselves to 
the high mood. It was as if I were in a world 
that is not ours. It was the purest ecstasy. It 
was worshipping the Alone in unison with the 
worship that Nature unceasingly offers, the unit- 
ing of the tribute of the soul with the incense of 
the outer world. I felt as if I had been taken 
into another sphere and exalted to a strangely 
beautiful life — not an ideal state, not a state 
of dreams, but a sphere where the feet are still 
upon the earth while the soul enters into a re- 
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gion where life is immensely widened. in every 
direction. 

It was to this height of feeling that I was borne 
by the unseen forces that act at such moments on 
the mind and the heart. Again and again, warned 
by the waning day, I attempted to break the spell, 
but my eyes refused to give up the fascination of 
the scene. Is it not true that one thinks along a 
supernal plane at the speed of the wings of the 
wind when his spirit is ravished with the rarest 
beauty and glory that earth and sky vouchsafe to 
man? ‘The hours spent in floating idly over this 
forest tarn remain in memory like strains of ten- 
der music. All that was trivial has faded out of 
that afternoon, and one great, overwhelming im- 
pression remains. I had learned why two lovers 
of Nature had chosen Lonesome Lake for their 
summer home. The secret was revealed to me the 
moment I entered into the spirit of its solitude. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


STUDIES OF FRANCONIA NOTCH. 


THE first thing to do at Franconia Notch is to 
climb Bald Mountain. The view of the Notch 
from its summit is the finest to be had. Echo 
Lake lies in front, and looks like a bright black 
eye, sparkling with light and beauty, between the 
hills, while Mount Cannon on the right and Eagle 
Cliff, which is a spur of Mount Lafayette, on the 
left, with the broken ridges of Lafayette rising 
in the distance, shut in the view on either side. 
Turning around, the eye reaches as far as Bethle- 
hem to the north, and Franconia village, following 
the curves of the Ammoroosuc, breaks the uni- 
formity of the landscape to the northwest. In a 
clear atmosphere, the Green Mountains are out- 
lined against the horizon in the west, and the en- 
tire view from all points is unique. If one lingers 
here till after sunset he can still hold communion 
with Nature, and win her secrets in the coming on 
of night. 

Down the Notch the Profile House is the only 
sign that you are in the habitable regions of men, 
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and as the darkness gathers and the mantle of 
night is thrown over the landscape, an unconscious 
shiver comes over one, and the loneliness of the 
place is both seen and felt. It is but a few min- 
utes’ walk from the peak to the mountain road 
below ; but while you are up on the heights it 
seems as if you had your dwelling among the 
homes of the gods. There is nothing more easy 
than to lose one’s self in a reverie upon one of 
these smaller elevations among the mountains, 
and there is nothing of its kind that is more de- 
lightful. Somehow you do things here that you 
can not do with the same ease when you are 
among the haunts of men. You can lose yourself 
in the mood of the poet, even if you can not write 
a line of poetry. Wordsworth, in one of his poems, 
takes compassion on the man who has the poet’s 
soul but not his power of expression. It is this 
fullness of mind that comes upon one amid the 
great restfulness of Nature. You are carried be- 
yond your usual self into thoughts and feelings 
that are out of common and have no bounds. It 
is as if the world were freshly created, as if the 
virgin flush of a new life were upon you. One 
should let himself down into the common plane, 
after one of these communings with the outmost 
reaches of life, little by little to temper the sud- 
denness of the transition. 

The ascent of Mount Cannon, so called be- 
cause the rocks at a certain point on the cliff re- 
semble a mounted cannon, is a very real climb. 
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An amusing story is told by one of the guests of 
the Profile House of the speed at which he climbed 
the mountain with a Boston girl. This young 
woman, after a brief introduction to my friend, 
expressed the desire to make the climb with him. 
He had no idea that she was in earnest, and care- 
lessly appointed three o’clock in the afternoon for 
the expedition. Punctually to the minute the 
Boston girl was on hand. My friend did not 
really want to make such a foolish experiment as 
it seemed to be to guide this frail creature up the 
bridle path to the summit, and, to test her strength, 
at once hurried her over the path, at the top of 
his speed, until his own wind was exhausted. 
Then he said: “My dear young friend, I am 
afraid this effort may be too much for you. Per- 
haps you will prefer to turn back?” The blood 
was in her cheeks and the flash of life was in her 
eye, as she replied: “Oh, no; nota bit. This is 
delightful.” Then came another scamper, in 
which my friend did his best to tire her out, but 
when he stopped for breath, his young charge was 
at his side again as fresh as ever. Was she not 
wearied? “ Not a bit of it,” was the joyous reply. 

Then came another skit, longer and more ex- 
hausting than the other two, and by this time the 
mountain had been more than half climbed ; but 
the same experience was again repeated. The 
girl grew fresher and fresher as each new halting 
place was reached, and my friend found that he 


must go to the top and make the best of it. This 
I2 
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he did, wondering what the Boston girl would do 
next. Finally, the two emerged from the dwarf 
forest belt and breathed fresh air in the open; 
and my friend, who had come up the path in al- 
most breathless haste in order to outwalk the girl, 
proposed that they should rest awhile before they 
made the descent. She paused a moment, turn- 
ing her head as a young colt turns himself and 
tosses his mane in the air before he takes a fresh 
start, and said: “ When I make a climb like this, 
I always like to go back as quick as I can lest I 
take cold.” There was no chance to plead off. 
The girl took the lead on the way down, and what 
my friend lacked in speed in making the ascent, 
if he lacked anything, was amply made up in the 
furious rate at which she bounded from rock to 
rock, from limb to limb, on the way down, mak- 
ing it difficult for him to keep up with her. He 
was determined not to be beaten by the woman 
whom he had mistaken for an untrained girl; but 
as he told the story to a company of mirthful 
friends in the office room of the Profile House one 
evening, he added with emphasis, “I never wish 
to climb Mount Cannon with a Boston girl again.” 
This is not the way I made the ascent. 

My favorite way of climbing the mountains, if 
a guide is not needed, is to go alone. ‘Then there 
is no Boston girl to hurry me or to absorb my at- 
tention to the neglect of the beauties which the 
climb is sure to offer. A woman is a nuisance on 
a bridle path unless she knows how to take care 
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of herself, and then she is a nuisance if she gos- 
sips. This light chatter or banter is not in place 
when one is in the groves that are God’s own 
temples and desires to commune with the Alone 
or yield up the human into the hands of the di- 
vine. There are few places where one is so busy 
with his own thoughts as when he is making a soli- 
tary mountain climb. The natural world is in 
place of a companion. There are only two of you 
—God and yourself, or the personification of God 
in Nature and the reflection of Nature in your 
own soul. This is all the company you want. 
This was my company on the bridle path going 
up Mount Cannon. 

The day was unspeakably clear and fine. The 
sunlight streamed through the foliage as if asking 
leave to penetrate deeper into the forest. I was 
on the north side of the mountain, where the rays 
do not penetrate as they do when you are right 
under them. I never saw the forest lighted with 
such weird splendor. As I rose above the imme- 
diate limits of the Notch, Echo Lake gleamed be- 
low like a Scotch loch among the hills. The dark 
polished surface shone like a mirror in the sun- 
light, and gave one of the sharpest contrasts pos- 
sible with the bright green of the forest. It threw 
over the scene the charm of old romance that Sir 
Walter Scott has expressed in his narrative poetry. 
If the towers of a castle had stood out from the 
trees on the mountain side opposite, or if some 
other appointment of antique life had been mani- 
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fest, I could easily have transported myself back 
to the middle ages and lost myself in the traditions 
and enchantment of the medizval world. There 
was the touch of all this, but only the touch. 
There was something better. It is idle to live 
in the past when life is everywhere around you. 
Even in the narrow confines of a mountain bridle 
path there is more than the thoughtful person can 
assimilate who has learned the use of all his fac- 
ulties. What does all this forest experience teach 
but the one lesson that is taught by the whole 
range of life, the universal law of growth and de- 
cay. This is a sober lesson, but it is the story 
that the woods repeat at every step you take. 
Here perpetual youth and perpetual death are 
side by side. There is nothing more pathetic in 
literature than Thoreau’s lament over the fall of 
the leaves. But the fall of the forest trees that 
bear them is even more tragic. When a man dies, 
whether death be sudden or slow, his kind gather 
around and make lamentation over him ; but when 
one of the giants of the forest falls, whether it be 
the sudden crash that sounds like a pistol shot 
and says that the last debt to nature has been 
paid or the swift destruction that waits on the 
unspent winds of heaven, there is only the re- 
peated dirge that relieves the silence of the forest, 
and where the noble form falls there it lies, not 
buried with human hands, but caressed and adored 
by Nature for a hundred years until the form of 
the tree is lost in the soil that recruits successive 
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generations of its kind. Here is the lesson of the 
forest in its full significance. You read it as you 
g0. It compels you to the comparison, trite and 
old though it be, with the order of life. Really, 
trees are wonderfully like people. Along the 
mountain side there is every variety of growth 
and experience that you find in the very thick of 
human life, the tangle, the repressed energy, the 
early failure, the struggle for a chance, the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the fatherhood and the mother- 
hood—everything but the human voice to speak 
the thought that Nature is mutely trying to ex- 
press. 

Here one can understand why Emerson wished 
to be buried under the pines that in his full man- 
hood had breathed their music into the fibre of his 
thought and instilled their spirit into the life of 
his soul. There is a natural kinship between high 
thinking and the life of the forest, and when one 
is climbing mountains this kinship becomes as in- 
tense as life itself. Here is the wildest beauty ; 
here are the most extravagant forms; here is the 
strangest development ; here are the greatest and 
the grandest surprises of Nature. Every mount- 
ain path has also its own characteristics. The 
Mount Cannon path is most remarkable for its 
wonderful outlooks upon the forest life below. 
The coloring of the tree-tops under the bright light 
is the tenderest and most delicate imaginable. It 
is the color that the soul feels. It has the inten- 
sity of passion. It thrills one with joy. As you 
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climb the peak, even this beauty recedes to give 
place to beauty of another kind. ‘The struggle of 
the dwarfed and moss-fringed trees near the sum- 
mit for bare existence suggests the likeness of the 
forest life to our own. They have done their best 
under the circumstances, and even their best is far 
short of what is easily reached below. They seem 
like the short-statured Esquimaux among the race 
of men, too much in the cold to grow to their full 
size. 

Out upon the summit of Mount Cannon there 
is one of the best views of the entire Franconia 
range. The cliff is bare and almost white on the 
tiptop. There is an unfettered sweep of the wind, 
and one could realize up here in a storm what it is 
to be where the winds exhaust their strength. The 
view is best down the valley and over toward the 
side of Mount Lafayette. There is a charm about 
the Pemigewasset Valley as it stretches out at the 
south which grows upon one the longer he stays 
in it. One sees nothing but wooded hills, and the 
feeling of absolute wildness, necessary to enjoy 
the mountain scenery to the full, is constantly 
called forth. A few rods below is the Profile of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, but it is not safe 
to go near enough to make his familiar acquaint- 
ance. He is an unfeeling old weather-beaten 
character, and was never known to exert himself 
to save one who had lost his footing in coming too 
near him. 

The keenest enjoyment here is to lie on the 
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great bare cliffs, and let the rest of the world take 
care of itself. What night and morning might re- 
veal if one were here to see their glories, no one 
knows as a matter of fact, and there are no human 
conveniences to aid the mountaineer in finding 
out. This is the misfortune of climbing mount- 
ains—that one can only see them when the sun is 
up so high that half their beauty is concealed in 
the dazzling light of day. One never knows the 
blessing of clouds so well as when he has spent 
a day on the top of a high mountain. They shel- 
ter the eye and relieve the view. The outlook 
from Mount Cannon corresponds in some re- 
spects to the view down the Saco Valley from 
Mount Willard, only the latter is bolder and more 
sightly. The calm of the scene is strongly felt 
when you gaze upon Lafayette lying in magnificent 
repose before your eyes high up against the eastern 
sky. This is to the Franconia peaks what Mount 
Washington is to the Presidential range. Each 
crowns his own group of hills. 

The chief attraction to those who do not know 
the other merits of the Franconia Notch is the 
great chasm known as the Flume. It is a cleft in 
the ravine that lies between Pemigewasset and 
Flume Mountains, and was evidently formed in 
the first place by a crack in the side of the Fran- 
conia range, down which the mountain rills found 
their way into the stream that flows through the 
Pemigewasset Valley. It is really a mountain gorge. 
The rocks are more nearly pure granite than those 
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that elsewhere constitute the substance of the 
White Mountains. The chasm is a narrow defile, 
not more than a dozen feet wide at its deepest 
pitch, and is like two granite walls facing each 
other for a depth of perhaps eighty feet. 

To reach it you turn in by the Flume House 
stable, and pass down a private carriage road into 
a ravine that constitutes the bed of the Pemige- 
wasset stream. It is a steep pitch down which 
you descend, and the roar of the water, as it rushes 
over its granite bed of well-worn rocks, sounds as 
if the elements were in wild and perpetual con- 
flict. A covered bridge spans the stream,.and the 
moment you pass through it the devastation of the 
great slide of 1883 meets the eye. Rocks, broken 
trees, and the general wreck of the mountain are 
before you. The little restaurant at the base of 
the Flume is the only reminder that man has 
anything to do with the place. It is wild beyond 
description—not wild as the mountain side is wild 
in its untutored confusion, but wild in the distress 
of Nature. Every effort is made in the mountain 
ravine on the part of vegetation to make the land- 
scape beautiful, but when a slide comes down the 
steep declivity it not only lays bare the solid rock 
that everywhere underlies the green carpet of the 
forest, but hurries into a confused mass what was 
a few moments before a beautiful section of God’s 
natural garden. 

It is this mass of débris that meets the eye at 
the present entrance of the Flume. The granite 
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floor of the ravine is heavily encumbered with 
the disaster of the recent slide, but in the open 
the granite is spread out in the form of a broad 
plateau, over which the little stream is spread out 
to dry, so to speak, before it disappears in the 
boiling waters of the Pemigewasset below. It 
has a hard time in making its way down the mount- 
ain. Most of these streams, after they leave the 
moss-covered rocks, over which they trickle drop 
by drop into the tiny pools of the forest, have a 
poetical descent down the mountain side. They 
go purling along, making music as they go, and 
have things mostly their own way. They make 
their passage by hook and crook, and are seem- 
ingly never so happy as when they wander at their 
own sweet will; but when they come within the 
confines of the Flume, which is the resultant of 
two water-courses, they lose all control of them- 
selves, and become as wild and disordered as is 
the Flume itself. This moment it is a stream of 
many threads; the next, it is passing over a cliff ; 
the next, it is swallowed up by immense bowlders, 
around which it hides its passage, as if ashamed 
of itself; then it catches its breath for a second 
before it plunges over a sheer mass of rock, and 
again it recovers itself for the mad race down the 
ravine. 

There is nothing finer for-a mountain stream 
than the Pemigewasset as it courses along the side 
of the most ideal of mountain carriage roads, 
which is the one that leads from the Profile to the 
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Flume House; it presents the strongest contrast 
to the struggles of the stream that makes its pas- 
sage through the Flume. The bed here is not at 
all like that of Ausable Chasm, which is a water- 
way cut through the soft sandstone, still preserv- 
ing much of its dignity while coursing two or three 
hundred feet below the surface of the earth. It 
is the hard and unimpressible granite that has to 
be passed over, and the only way of making it 
yield is to detach the loose materials from the side 
of the mountain, and create a catastrophe of na- 
ture in order to change the course of the stream 
in the Flume. Evidently, the brook down the 
ravine has been in course ever since water found 
itself able to run down hill, but its chief friend 
has been the occasional slide. The great bowlder 
that now lies in its graveyard near the big granite 
plateau came to its place of honor in some ancient 
slide that dislodged it from the place where the 
glacier left it, and is, perhaps, the hero of many a 
disaster that prevailed in the primeval world. 

The whole Flume, from its beginning up on 
the hillside down to its outflow into the larger 
stream, is a record of revelations in natural 
history. You pass up the plank railway on a 
summer’s day, and the drippings from the cliffs 
above and the gentle rush of the brooklet below 
cool the atmosphere and make you think of the 
heavenly rest, but not so is the same stream when 
the ice and snow and the waters of the spring are 
clamoring for their outlet to the sea. Here 
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Nature does her wildest work, and the source of 
interest to the visitor of this romantic but lonely 
spot is that he enters into sympathy with her dis- 
tress. The human spirit is touched as Nature is 
touched with the sense of tragedy. People like 
to come here because it makes them feel wild and 
distressed. The pictures, whether taken by the 
sun or by the hand of the artist, fail to convey an 
adequate impression of the wildness and majesty 
of the place. The flume in the Kinsman’s Ra- 
vine yields to this in scope and impressiveness, 
though it is the record of a similar tragedy. Here 
the waterfall, the ravine, the cleft rock, the rush 
of the stream, the contortions of nature, are taken 
in at one sweep of the eye. The place called 
Ripogenus on the west branch of the Penobscot is 
more than a match for the Franconia Flume, be- 
cause it has a much larger mass of water passing 
through it, but it has the same distinguishing 
features. 

Many persons spend twenty minutes in visiting 
the gorge, go up to the place where the old bowl- 
der once hung between the walls at their narrowest 
point, and imagine that they have seen the Flume, 
but they have seen only its lower portion. The 
true way to visit the place is to take plenty of 
time and go prepared to make the ascent up to 
the point where the slides have entered the ravine ; 
then, and only then, does the gorge tell its true 
story to the visitor. One needs to see how a 
slide descends through a mountain gorge before 
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he can feel sure that he has caught the spirit of 
this wild and romantic spot. The people at the 
Flume House who take their own time to climb 
up through the chasm to its beginning, always feel 
that they have been repaid for their trouble. It 
will not do to expect too much, but the observing 
student of Nature will find this serrated defile full 
of interest from almost any point of view that he 
regards it. The seams in the granite walls, the 
trees that grow out of the crevices and look down 
upon the wildness below, the lichens and mosses 
and ferns that attempt to hide the desolation, all 
combine to furnish to every one some feature of 
interest. 

The Pool is a lonely spot in the Pemigewasset 
stream nearly opposite the Flume House, reached 
by a foot-path through the forest. It is formed 
by a short waterfall over which the water pours 
down some thirty or forty feet into a large pool 
perhaps one hundred feet in diameter. It has worn 
its way through the rock until it looks as if the 
place had been hollowed and deepened by giant 
hands, and the floods of the early spring had con- 
stantly enlarged the basin. The spruce and birch 
trees that overhang the inclosure betray the fond- 
ness of the forest for the mists that constantly 
rise up from the Pool and bathe the vegetation 
with their refreshing showers. The ferryman is 
not old Charon, ready to take you over the Styx, 
but a modern Charon, who, for the last thirty 
years, has given all the summer visitors who had a 
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shilling to spare, a boat ride around the Pool and 
under the waterfall, and has thrown in a religious 
lecture on geology, spiritism, and what not to all 
who were willing to listen to him. He is now be- 
yond three-score and ten and looks about as ven- 
erable as one of the cliffs that inclose the Pool. 
He is a queer combination of the hermit and the 
prosperous Yankee, and a splendid illustration of 
St. Paul’s saying, “ This one thing I do.” The 
Pool is, in its way, quite as much of a curiosity as 
anything that the Franconia Mountains have to 
offer, but when people take it in immediately 
after their visit to the Flume, they are not in the 
mood to appreciate its fine points. If one is to 
see both at one visit, he should go to the Pool 
first. 

The Basin is another attraction of the Pemige- 
wasset stream, and is seen on the way from the 
Profile House to the Flume. It is of lesser mag- 
nitude than the Pool, and is much the same kind 
of a dug-out, or better, a worn-out; it is a deep 
chasm or pit that has been formed in the solid 
granite under the ledge. The water has been at 
work upon this basin for centuries, and the indi- 
cations are that formerly granite bowlders wore 
out the rock to the depth of fifteen or twenty 
feet, which is the present depth of the cavity. 
On the lower side there is a huge formation that 
bears some resemblance to a man’s foot. At the 
right angle the likeness is very close. Just below, 
a mountain stream from Lonesome Lake adds its 
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tribute to the Pemigewasset, and has a reputation 
for forming itself into several beautiful cascades 
on its way down the ravine. The Basin is always 
an object of comment, and there is a sad story 
connected with it. A bridal party were once pass- 
ing here when the enthusiastic young husband left 
his carriage to stand on the edge of the Basin. He 
approached too near, and, slipping on the rocks, 
fell into the pool and was unable to extricate him- 
self. His bride was compelled to see him drown 
before her eyes. 


CHAP RIGR. av Li; 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT LAFAYETTE. 


Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, in his book on the Alps, 
entitled The Playground of Europe, is at some 
pains to show that the appreciation of natural 
scenery is of quite modern date. It is true that 
Homer and Virgil are fond of using imagery 
drawn from the fields and hills to enliven their 
narratives, and that poetry has always had a tender 
regard for figures that have been taken from the 
outer world; but the study of Nature for its own 
sake is so recent that one can almost remember 
the time when the first modern authors gave way 
to this passion. Before Wordsworth there are few 
English poets who display the insight into the life 
of Nature which is the staple and substance of his 
message. It is not denied that you can find in all 
the poets snatches of beauty that are caught up 
from glances at natural objects; but there is not 
a study of Nature as if it had any correspondence 
with the inward and spiritual life of mankind, 
Mr. Stephen points out that before Rousseau the 
reference to natural scenery was regarded as an 
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amiable weakness. It was against the drift not 
only of the French but of all literatures. Times 
have changed since the century opened, and 
Wordsworth and Keats and Scott in England, and 
Bryant and Percival and Whittier in this country, 
have taught us how to enter into the life of the 
outer world. Emerson is the high-priest of the 
whole company, coming to the consciousness of 
this high function quite as soon as Wordsworth, and 
giving it in his unique treatise entitled Nature the 
character both of a philosophy and of a religion. 
Ruskin, in his Modern Painters, has done more 
than any one else to give expression to the feat- 
ures of earth and sky that have a permanent 
charm for the mind and soul. Full as he is of ec- 
centric points, he is never wrong when he follows 
the lead of his poetic instincts. He is as true and 
healthy in his prose as Sir Walter Scott is in his 
poetry. It is through such writers as these, and 
through the spirit of the age which lives in the 
minds of thoughtful and sensitive people, that an 
entirely fresh and emotional, not to say religious, 
way of looking at Nature has been reached. It is 
through this change in our sensitive life that the 
mountains have gained their present hold upon 
the sympathies of thousands of people. There 
is a passion for them as there is a passion for the 
play or for music, or, to take their converse, for 
the sea. The mountains and the sea are the two 
poles of the range of our emotional sympathy with 
the natural world. 
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This is a rather long prelude to the climbing 
of Mount Lafayette, but it is not too long to reach 
the point of view from which I think the mount- 
ains ought to be seen. If the only aim in climb- 
ing a mountain is to test one’s legs, the passing 
and repassing over a stone wall will do nearly as 
well. There are some who think the glory of 
mountain climbing is in ascending as many peaks 
as possible. It is the number rather than the 
character of the peaks that constitutes the praise- 
worthiness of the act. The true aim in travel 
among the mountains is to make them such wise 
and intimate friends that they shall impart their 
secrets to us and respond to our demands for a 
life that is larger than our own, Every mountain 
has its own individuality as truly as every man. 
It may be large or small, but no hill is like another 
hill. It is this individuality that you feel on þe- 
coming better acquainted with them. The bridle 
path is never the same on the different peaks, 
The rocks are not the same; the springs are not 
in the same places; the timber-line varies with 
the height of each; the view from each, even in 
the same range, 1s as new as if the other peaks 
did not exist. This notation of differences grows 
upon one the more he enters into the life and at- 
- mosphere of the mountains, until he feels instinct- 
ively the characteristics of each one of the familiar 
peaks. Then there is something in the way that 
these peaks impress the imagination. You see 
them once and feel as you turn homeward that 
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you can never take your last look of the magnifi- 
cent sweep of the horizon which they lift up to 
the eye, and the imagery which is treasured in 
the memory is such that the imagination kindles 
it into life again and again in the quiet moments 
when mind and heart are unoccupied. This is 
the reward that all study of natural scenery brings 
to those who know how to observe. A friend of 
mine, who has travelled widely, can call up at a 
moment’s notice perhaps a hundred pictures that 
have thus been so impressed upon his imagina- 
tion and memory as to have become a perma- 
nent possession. It is these pictures, these im- 
pressions, these awakenings of the inner nature, 
these renewals of life by trying to comprehend a 
larger and a different life, that constitute the abid- 
ing charm that the mountains have for imaginative 
and susceptible minds. 

It was with these views of what one is to find 
in climbing mountains that I set out alone one 
morning to climb Mount Lafayette. A singular 
feeling comes over one who goes off on such an 
expedition alone. There are some things that are 
best done alone. You tell your secret to your 
lady-love alone. You best pray alone. You best 
think alone. You summon up courage best alone. 
No one ever thinks of dying otherwise than alone. | 
I had never climbed a mountain before alone. It 
is the thing to do, and yet it is not always quite 
safe, unless you are more than sure of your bear- 
ings. I had been up the bridle path the year be- 
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fore and knew the route, but suppose I had 
slipped on a rock and sprained my ankle—or sup- 
pose a thousand and one other possibilities be- 
came realities—what might be my plight all alone 
on the peak? These thoughts always come to 
one, no matter what may have been his experi- 
ence. Nearly all the deaths arising from expos- 
ure on the White Hills have resulted from going 
about alone. It is the remark of one who has 
been over these hills for the last thirty years that 
he never dared to undertake a route with which 
he was not familiar without a competent guide, 
If he is not needed to pioneer the way, he may be 
needed for an emergency that is almost sure to 
arise. ‘This is specially the case on Mount Wash- 
ington, and it is hardly less the case on Mount 
Lafayette, which is only about a thousand feet 
lower. However, I was glad to take the risks and 
go alone. It was also Hobson’s choice. There 
was no one else to go. To have visited the Fran- 
conia Notch and not to have seen the top of La- 
fayette would have been like seeing Hamlet played 
with the character of Hamlet left out. 

There is genuine refreshment in starting out 
from the hotel at an early hour to make the ascent 
of Lafayette. It is a three hours’ climb along a 
tortuous path now so disused. that many trees 
have fallen across it, and wherever there was once 
an apology for gravel that apology no longer ex- 
ists. It winds first up under Eagle Cliff, and 
then passes through the gorge between the cliff 
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and a spur of Mount Lafayette. It looks as if the 
mountain had been left unfinished at this point. 
Here is the natural home of wolves and bears, 
the great caves made by the confusion of rocks 
showing openings at every turn. A little way 
further up the peak is one of the coolest mount- 
tain springs that I ever drank from. Then comes 
the real tug of the ascent, but is it worth telling ? 
Are not all ascents alike in their weariness for the 
flesh, even if they increase the buoyancy of the 
spirit? Well, it depends upon what you have 
trained yourself to see. 

Half a mile farther up the mountain I found 
myself near one of the sources of the Ammonoo- 
suc River, which was roaring from the depths of 
the chasm that lay a thousand feet below where I 
was ascending. The overhanging spurs of Mount 
Lafayette glistened in the morning sunshine, where 
the springs had moistened the lichened crags, and 
no vegetation hid their nakedness, The path now 
began to show the severity of the climate. The 
timber line grew less and less, ind the stunted 
spruces and the courageous birches began to hand 
over their sway to the hardier vegetation. Next 
the scrub spruces showed their scraggy heads, as 
much as to say, “ We have a hard time of it, too, 
but we never give up.” By this time I had risen 
above the spur which reaches out to the Notch 
and overhangs the carriage road that passes 
through it. I could now see where Iwas. The 
Pemigewasset Valley stretched out below like a 
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part of paradise, and the half-clothed peaks of La- 
fayette and its adjoining mountains commanded 
the horizon. Mount Cannon, with its summit 
looking like a man’s face covered with scabs, lift- 
ed up its huge front, but did not conceal the 
other peaks rising up in its rear. Away beyond 
its reach to the southwest rose the apparently 
round-topped Moosilauke, concealing the Con- 
necticut Valley over which it stands sentinel. 
Snugly ensconced in the embrace of the spurs of 
Mount Cannon lay Lonesome Lake, looking as if 
it were the child of the wilderness, as indeed it 
is. Climbing up through the scrub, you come out 
upon the bare peak, where the Greenland sand- 
wort makes the spaces between the rocks look 
like an Alpine garden. Here the ruggedness of 
the mountain is every moment more impressive. 
You go upa few rods and look back only to find 
that the world is constantly growing larger behind 
you. 

At last you come up to the tiny spring that 
oozes out from the last cliff below the crown of 
the peak. Water is precious here. One can have 
only a cupful at a time. I remember how pre- 
cious this water was once before to a dozen hun- 
gry mortals who sat down around it and partook 
of a luncheon that was miserably inadequate to 
the purpose for which it had been prepared. The 
spring was like an oasis in a desert. Water never 
tasted better. 

Presently I resumed my course to the brow of 
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the mountain. The view for the day was not the 
best that one could have desired, but you have to 
be satisfied with what you can get when you make 
these ventures. The mountains have no resources 
for displays to order. You take them as you find 
them, and it is this or nothing. But the view is 
simply grand, even when you can not see Mount 
Washington, and Mount Mansfield is hidden in 
the haze. Mount Lafayette is a second Mount 
Washington. You are not up so high, but the sense 
of isolated majesty, that is always the impression 
of the White Hills when seen from their sover- 
eign peak, is repeated. Except toward Franconia 
and down the Pemigewasset Valley, there is noth- 
ing but the unbroken wilderness in sight. The 
view is unique. It is as if you were on the out- 
skirts of the mountains and had taken just a good 
look over into their confines. The great furrows are 
seen, though not so regularly as from the top of 
Moosilauke, and the eye travels restlessly from sum- 
mit to summit among the peaks to catch outlines 
that are familiar. Nothing is so clearly defined as 
Mount Washington; the Conway Kearsarge and 
Chocorua are sentinels to the east and south; the 
Green Mountains shut in the sky to the west; 
and the Canada hills loom up to the north, 

It is not the least of the pleasures to be derived 
from the view to note how the peaks change with 
the variations of the atmosphere. They advance 
or recede, and grow larger or smaller, as the at- 
mosphere is more or less dense. The clouds also 
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have their share of importance. It is rare that 
the sky is here perfectly clear, and when it is you 
feel as if you had lost something from the view. 
The clouds are to the sky what light and shade 
are to the landscape, and they imprint upon the 
peaks and wooded hillsides the reflected glories 
of the sky. It is a sight worth seeing to watch 
the peak of Mount Washington as the clouds 
sweep around its summit and sport along its sides, 
and in this play of the sky and earth all the 
mountains seem to dance and sing, as the hills of 
Lebanon did to the imagination of the poet David: 
There is no end to the fancies that come to one 
when he is the sole occupant of a mountain top, 
Thoreau had all he could master in his little 
cabin on the edge of Walden Pond at Concord, 
but here they come in troops and crowds. Here 
old father Adam might have stood and seen pre- 
cisely what I saw. How the mind travels back- 
ward through the ages at such a suggestion ! 

The geologist, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, was explain- 
ing to me one day how the unity of the agents that 
have had a share in the growth of the earth into 
its present form is to be traced by following the 
changes in such rocks as compose the foundations 
of these mountains, and I could not help the im- 
pression that there is in the unfoldings of geology 
an evolution which corresponds to the other evolu- 
tion that Darwin has traced in the vegetable and 
animal kingdom, and to that still further evolu- 
tion of which Mr. John Fiske caught a glimpse 
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as he passed, in his Destiny of Man, from the 
physical to the historical life of man as a member 
of universal society. On the top of a mountain 
one feels more than he can express, and this is 
what I dimly felt. I wish the mountains were 
not so inaccessible. What an advantage it would 
be if you could take in one of these mountain 
views as you take a horseback ride before break- 
fast! I found the attractions of Lafayette growing 
upon me the longer I stayed. Again and again 
I tried to turn from the scene, closing my eyes as 
soon as I had taken in the whole panorama, but 
my feet refused to turn homeward. There is a 
singular fascination in being up so high in the 
world all alone. The silence is delightful. There 
is a flowing together of impressions that you can 
not put into definite shape. The usual points of 
comparison do not serve. This is also seen in the 
sketches of Alpine travel. Men lose the adjec- 
tives, and seek in vain for the superlatives they 
want. 

The descent of a mountain may be compared 
to the gradual diminution of the glory of a beau- 
tiful summer day. You lose your points of view 
one by one. There is a slow coming on of the 
commonness of things. Finally, you are chiefly 
anxious to reach the house and know how much 
has been left over from the dinner, or how soon 
supper will be ready. There is nothing that will 
make a man hungrier than the climbing of mount- 
ains, unless it is the waiting for the close of an 
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old-fashioned ordination, while the “true blues” 
among the clergy make the candidate for settle- 
ment over the parish run the gauntlet of theological 
questioning till their ingenuity is exhausted. It 
migkt not be so well for the landlord at the Profile 
House if his guests should take to climbing the 
spurs of Mount Lafayette, but I am sure that if 
both the men and the women could be induced to 
enter into the life of the mountains in this way, 
they would return to their homes in the cities with 
stronger muscles, better appetites, and more thor- 
ough preparation to endure the constant wear and 
strain of city life. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE ASCENT OF MOOSILAUKE. 


No spot in New Hampshire is more truly his- 
torical ground than the town of Warren, in one 
quarter of which lies a portion of the mountain 
called Moosilauke. This peak is out on the front- 
ier of the White Hills. It has been in the field 
of visitation by travellers for perhaps thirty years, 
and before the signal station was established at 
Mount Washington, Prof. E. C. Pickering was ur- 
gent that it should be chosen in preference, be- 
cause it is less inclosed by clouds. It is one of 
the finest peaks among the mountains for views 
of their structure and order. Prof. Guyot, who 
was on its top in 1857, said: “ The panorama 
which is before your eyes at the summit of Moosi- 
lauke is the most extensive that I have found in 
New England, not excepting Mounts Washington 
and Lafayette, over which it possesses many ad- 
vantages.” In the earlier days it was not visited 
at all. The Indians worshipped the deity whom 
they supposed to reside in the clouds that encir- 
cled the summit, and held it to be sacrilege to 
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make its ascent. Beside this, the braves were too 
lazy to make the climb. Unlike the rest of the 
White Hills, Moosilauke, or rather the town of 
which it is a part, has an extended history. It is 
one of the localities that abounds in Indian tra- 
ditions. 

Not much is definitely known about the early 
settlement of New Hampshire frontier towns, but 
Mr. William Little, in his valuable History of 
Warren, has given perhaps the best sketch yet 
prepared of the Indians who used to live along 
the banks of Baker River and under the spurs of 
Moosilauke. He has also collected all the stories 
of the early settlers in that region. ‘There were 
several sorts of people in this mountain town. 
Originally, the whole country was the property of 
the Nipmuck Indians. This tribe was very nu- 
merous and held the hunting-grounds of all north- 
ern New England. It was divided into different 
companies, who were known by the places where 
they mostly lived. All the Indian names in New 
Hampshire came from these people. The Pemige- 
wassets had the Warren Territory, and the first 
settlers succeeded to the clearings where they used 
to plant their corn and bury their dead. 

From the year 1614 down to the old French 
War of 1755 the wilderness was held by the sav- 
ages, and many were the times that the ground 
was trodden over by the Indians themselves, 
who chose to go this way down to Squam Lake 
rather than through what is now called Franconia 
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Notch. The valley of the Connecticut offered fa- 
cilities which the mountain passes could not sup- 
ply. Entire generations of Indian braves were 
slaughtered in this region hundreds of years before 
the Europeans ever dreamed of America, and the 
land is rich in the relics of Indian life and warfare 
to this day. No other part of New Hampshire 
tells the same story. ‘This was the great thor- 
oughfare to the more open country below. The 
Indians here stood next to those who dwelt near 
the Ossipee Lake. They constructed mounds and 
forts, and followed many of the ways of civilized 
people. The high land about Baker River was 
the scene of perpetual Indian ambuscades, and 
probably there are more Indian graves in this 
township than in any other section of the State. 
The strife was not lessened when the white man 
came upon the scene. 

Again and again were expeditions fitted out 
from Portsmouth to drive off the savages from the 
settlements above, and even when the Nipmucks 
had become so diminished that they were obliged 
to unite with the St. Francis Indians in Canada, 
they used to sweep down past Moosilauke to the 
defenseless towns in Massachusetts and massacre 
the unsuspecting settlers. That was a terrible 
epoch in our early New England history. In the 
old French war of 1755 the horrors of the Indian 
warfare were again renewed, and the district now 
known as Warren became once more a thorough- 
fare for the merciless red men and their scarcely 
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less savage enemies. Neither party gave quarter 
in those days. It was war to the death. The 
first white men to enter the township were hunters 
and trappers, who found the forest rich in the 
spoils of the snare and the rifle. It was then a 
dense and beast-filled wilderness. In Septem- 
ber, bands of these rangers would strike out into 
its depths and spend the time till snow came in 
pleasant little cabins by the side of the musical 
streams that flowed down the mountains, from 
which they caught or shot their game at an easy 
distance. 

Benny Wentworth was at this date the royal 
governor of the province of New Hampshire, and, 
in the disputes about the land grants,¢ook the 
law into his own hands and gave charters at once 
to those who had the largest sums of money to 
pay for them. The next difficulty was to obtain a 
survey of the township, so that the rights of the 
original proprietors might be defined. The sur- 
veyors of 1765 were the first white persons who 
visited Warren with a civilizing purpose. They 
struck the Indian trail while at their work, and 
divided their time between hunting and the loca- 
tion of boundaries. The wilderness which they 
surveyed is as intact to-day as it was then under 
the Carr range, and one who goes through this 
section can still strike the paths that the Indians 
used more than a hundred years ago. The In- 
dian occupation had then passed away forever. 

The first white habitations were two log cab- 
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ins, erected for the convenience of travellers jour- 
neying to the lovely Coos country above from the 
land of the Pemigewassets below. No one lived 
in them, but they gave shelter in storms and at 
nightfall to the man or beast who happened to be 
on the trail and witnessed many a joyful revelry be- 
fore the town was settled. The first white inhab- 
itant was Joseph Patch, who had been a guide to 
the Coos country and had come up into Warren 
from Plymouth because he was too poor to stay 
anywhere else. He lived like a hunter and had 
no companion but his faithful dog and the wolves 
who prowled around his cabin during the long 
winter nights and ate up the venison which he 
had stored in the deep banks of snow outside. 
The first family came up in the spring of 1768 be- 
fore the snow was gone. They had neither furni- 
ture nor field; but skillful hands soon made the 
one and cleared the other, and the horse and the 
cow furnished what was lacking for the cultiva- 
tion of the farm and the nourishment of the fami- 
ly. Joseph Patch was his only neighbor, and shot 
game in the winter which he exchanged for help 
on his clearing in the summer. ‘The wolves used 
to look in through the single window upon the 
family while they were gathered around the great 
open fireplace in the evening, but those within 
were never disturbed by them. 

The next settler was an Irishman fresh from 
the old country, who had made his way into the 
wilderness in the spring of 1769 and had erected 
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in a secluded part of the forest a better cabin of 
hewn logs than he had ever possessed in Ireland. 
When he had erected his house of logs he climbed 
up the ledgy hillside east of it to gain a pros- 
pect. What was his surprise to see blue smoke 
curling lazily out of the forest not far off. “Be 
gorra! I have got neighbors,” said James Aiken, 
and henceforth a foot-path was blazed through 
the forest to the proprietors’ highway and a hamlet 
had been begun. The next settler was a Mr. 
True. His wife was much more prolific than the 
red-headed spouse of his neighbor Aiken. One 
day Mrs. Aiken went to Mr. True’s a-visiting and 
found no one at home, the parents being at work 
clearing in the woods. She sat down on a stool 
in the doorway to rest herself when she heard a 
slight noise. Turning round, she saw half a dozen 
flaxen, towy heads peeping from under the bed 
and watching her, but not one of them could she 
coax to come out. Mrs. True, returning shortly 
after, excused the children, saying: “ Lor! they see 
people so seldom they are as wild as partridges.” 
These incidents have been gleaned from Mr. 
Little’s History of Warren because they admit one 
to the life that constitutes the background of the 
picture that one likes to carry away from the base 
and summit of Moosilauke. The farms of to-day 
are far enough removed from the pioneer life of 
a century ago, but the nearer you approach the 
mountain the more you are reminded of the primi- 
tive conditions of the New Hampshire wilderness. 
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This pioneer life is notable at the Crawford Notch 
and indeed all over the White Mountains, but War- 
ren is the most primitive and interesting of the 
towns that border on the wilderness. You are in 
the highlands, outside of the great ranges, on the 
border line between the Connecticut Valley and 
the mountains. The ride from the railroad station 
takes you through a section that grows more and 
more purely rural as you proceed. Jumping into 
a double-seated buckboard, which is the regula- 
tion carriage of the town, there is the feeling that 
you are out of the rush of mountain travel. 
There is no shoddy among the people who climb 
Moosilauke. Everybody stands in his own shoes. 
All the rural folk have that character. You get 
the feel of a wholesome pioneer New England 
town more thoroughly than perhaps anywhere 
else. The people are not in a hurry, and even the 
visitors at Breezy Point House, which is located 
at the base of Moosilauke, catch the feeling that 
the world was not made in a minute. It is a won- 
derful sensation to ride with a man for a driver 
whom you can not hurry and who has horses that 
he would not hurry if he could. The ride from 
the Warren station to the base of Moosilauke on 
a hot summer day, with the mountain greatening 
every moment as you come nearer to it, is one 
of those experiences that makes you patient over 
delays. ‘The Breezy Point House, which is located 
at the elevation where you look out upon the Carr 
range, consisting of Waternomee, Cushman, Kineo, 
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and Carr Mountains, with a considerable ravine 
for the intervale, is the point of departure for the 
ascent of the mountain and could not have been 
better located for a quiet summer retreat. It is 
one of those choice snuggeries among the hills that 
people who know about like to mention confiden- 
tially to their friends as the place where they must 
certainly go next year. 

The ascent of the mountain is a climb of about 
five miles. After you leave Merrill’s, which is the 
house nearest the wilderness, civilization ends, and 
directly you have gone through a gateway, the 
mountain path begins. The inevitable buckboard 
is again brought into service, but the whole team is 
not the same that you had in coming from the sta- 
tion. It is rough work now, and baggage is reduced 
to the smallest dimensions, The driver is a neigh- 
boring farmer, a keen, bright, self-made man, who 
has the grit of the early pioneers in his constitution, 
and can talk within limits as long as one will listen 
to him. The horses have been taken from the hay- 
field, and might be livelier if they had more flesh 
on their bones. A frisky city horse would be off 
his base in climbing mountains, These horses 
know all the sinuosities of the ascent, all the water- 
courses to be gone over, all the ins and outs of the 
road, and are as patient as the day is long. The 
sun had taken friendly leave before I had gone 
far into the woods, but the lingering twilight was 
in its place, and gave touches of color and mys- 
tery that brought out most effectively the strength 

14 
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of the wild road and its forest glooms. There are 
two conditions in which the ascent of a mountain 
is desirable—the sunshine or the coming on of 
night. The ascent of Moosilauke was by the even- 
ing dimness, and the descent the next morning 
was by the shimmer of light among the leaves of 
a forest that goes a good way up to the summit. 
One who has a feeling for the beauty of what 
Bryant called “ God’s first temples” could make a 
book out of the study of the forest trees alone, in 
their strength and in their weakness ; and there is 
no place to study their variations like the side of 
a mountain, where all varieties of growth are to be 
found during the climb from the base to the sum- 
mit. 

This interest was shut off on Moosilauke by 
the lateness of the hour when I made the ascent. 
The twilight had gone and night had succeeded 
long before we reached the dead and bare firs that 
show the severity of the Arctic climate. The 
driver walked the entire ascent, the horses walked 
to keep him company, and I walked myself for 
exercise and to ward off the chill of the mountain 
air. How long the miles seem when you have had 
no supper and the night air sweeps through your 
clothing, and you look in vain for the cheering 
light of the mountain inn where you are to stay 
till sunrise! One’s feelings are like the gnawings 
of his stomach. They are more easily understood 
than expressed. The innkeeper had been notified 
that we were on the way, and had a warm fire in 
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the board-ceiled office, but the ten minutes during 
which I thawed out and waited for supper seemed 
like an hour of contemplation when one could not 
wait a minute. The next movement after sup- 
per was to go to bed, in anticipation of the sunrise, 
which on a mountain is always at a most unseas- 
onable hour. At 4 a.m. the rap came, and in a 
moment I was preparing.for his advent. 

The sun rose a few minutes after I had caught 
the lines of structure that are here more plainly 
discerned than on any other peak among the White 
Hills. The mountains were like immense billows 
that had been suddenly frozen on their way from 
the ocean to the shore. As far as the eye could 
reach these great forms, black, half covered with 
mist from the valleys, lay as if asleep along the 
horizon. Mount Washington had a slight cusp of 
cloud around its peak, but its neighbors gleamed 
with glad response as the lord of day kissed their 
bare brows with his rosy light, and the mists be- 
gan to rise from the ravines and valleys as a part 
of their tribute to the return of the glory of the 
world. I climbed to the roof of the old Tip-Top 
House in order to have an uninterrupted view of 
the whole horizon, The elevation is 4,810 feet, 
and nearly all the great peaks stood out in their 
order as if ready to answer to their names. Di- 
rectly to the east was the multitude of summits 
that lie between the Carter range and Chocorua, 
while to the south lay Winnipesaukee with its 
thousand islands and inlets sheltered by the Ossi- 
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pee Hills, and, still further against the horizon, I 
could discern Wachusett and Monadnock lifting 
their faint outlines up into the sky. To the west 
the scene was entirely different. The Connecticut 
Valley stretched a hundred miles away north and 
south, and the tiny stream of the Connecticut 
wound like a thread of silver, or rather, at that 
hour, like a twist of cloud, through the extended 
basin. Villages were scattered here and there 
along the banks of the river, the great Oxbow 
breaking up the uniformity of the landscape and 
the immense intervale, cultivated as far as the eye 
could reach, in strong contrast with the mountain 
wilderness that loomed up through the east. 

Then rose triumphant the Green Mountains of 
Vermont in the extreme west, keeping watch and 
ward over the great valley, and catching the first 
sunbeams of the new day on their blue-tipped 
ridges. To the north the blue haze united the 
mountain tops with the sky along the Canada line, 
and almost defined the point where the one met 
the other, In the nearer north, Bethlehem and 
Franconia and Randolph and Jefferson showed 
the well-cultivated uplands of the Coos County, 
and right under the north spurs of Moosilauke 
were the attempts to wrest the mountain from 
the wilderness where the contest is quite against 
the pioneer farmer who undertakes it. Close up 
almost to the top of the mountain came the virgin 
wilderness where the axe has yet to be used, and 
where one may easily imagine the scene that 
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greeted the eyes of the first settler of the Warren 
uplands. The view has so much in it that, as at 
Mount Washington, one has to see it again and 
again before he can adjust his mind toit. The 
evening is as important as the morning for the 
right enjoyment of the mountain view, and there is 
everything in seeing it just after a storm, when the 
mists are breaking and the great clouds are in 
rapid motion. For two hours Moosilauke was the 
scene of brilliant cloud shiftings, as the sun mount- 
ed up the sky and looked first into one and then 
into another of the great ravines that surround the 
three peaks. 

The top of the mountain is covered with a fine 
velvet moss interspersed with grass, which yields 
to the step and feels as if you were walking on the 
softest of tapestry. It is only when one goes off 
the peak or out on its sharp sides that its rough 
features are seen. There are a dozen excursions 
from the summit into the ravines below which will 
satisfy the ambition of the most insatiate lover of 
Nature. One of these is the Pleiades or seven cas- 
cades, which have been faithfully described by Mr. 
T. W. Higginson, and Sabildunk, a name with a 
history, is another. The first Mountain House was 
erected in 1860 out of the loose stone on the peak, 
and was opened in the presence of a thousand peo- 
ple on the 4th of July of that year. They came 
from all the country round about, and seemed to 
one who stood aside as the children of Israel 
looked to Balak when they passed near his domin- 
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ions on their way to the promised land. They 
were as thick as grasshoppers on the broad brow 
of Moosilauke, To-day the original house has 
been enlarged, and fifty persons can find a night’s 
lodging on the peak in case of an emergency. 
Mirror-flashing is one of the diversions of the 
mountain visitors. Once when I was on the top 
of Mount Lafayette signals were thus exchanged 
with parties on the top of Moosilauke, and often 
these methods of communication are of great im- 
portance in sending messages where there is no 
other method of communication from point to 
point. 

All good things have an end, and the inevit- 
able buckboard came into use all too soon for the 
satisfaction of a wayfarer on the mountain. The 
descent is only the ascent reversed; but one who 
has seen Moosilauke only in the night can have 
little conception of the wild luxuriance of its 
forest aisles on the way down. The belts of the 
different sorts of trees are distinctly marked, and 
the forests, when the harder woods are reached, 
are among the finest in New England. The 
view of the mountains that hide the Pemigewasset 
Valley on the east as you descend is the wildest im- 
aginable. Moosilauke is perhaps less visited than 
any of the other great peaks; but no one who has 
seen the outlook from its summit will ever feel 
satisfied until he has taken in the scene again and 
feasted his soul upon its infinite variety. It is as 
if the whole of New England lay at your feet. 


CHAPTER XIX: 


THE MOUNTAIN HIGHLANDS, 


Wuy should Bethlehem and Jefferson be fa- 
vorite places of resort when they both lie outside 
of the White Mountain system and furnish views 
of the mountains only at a distance ? If this ques- 
tion can be answered, fresh light will be thrown 
upon the fascination of mountain scenery when it 
is a great way off and is noted more or less by 
comparison with other features of the landscape. 
There are many reasons for it. The great one is 
that which a friend has expressed in an aphorism 
contrasting the mountains with the sea: “ Dis- 
tances enfranchise ; altitudes enslave.” The open 
country of Bethlehem Hill is on the average fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea level, and is enough 
higher than the Ammonoosuc Valley to give the 
mountains to the south and the east the full ad- 
vantage of their height. They have the appear- 
ance of rising out of the lowlands below, and are 
rounded out in grand and imposing forms as they 
lie up against the sky in majestic and contented 
repose. ‘There is freedom in looking at them. 
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There is this freedom in all distant views of the 
great peaks, but at Jefferson and Bethlehem more 
than anywhere else, short of a mountain summit, 
the freedom makes the atmosphere of the country. 
The freedom of Mount Washington is the freedom 
of the possible universe of which the view is our 
best type, but this is too great for human nature’s 
daily food. One lifts himself up on Mount Wash- 
ington as the poet or the artist secludes himself 
into the higher moods suited for great work, but 
this is not the rest that is sought by less enkindled 
minds. ‘The mountain highlands come nearer the 
demands of our common life. The mountains are 
here one’s company, but not his meat and drink. 
They may be his religion, but they do not enslave 
his life. Comparatively few can yield up their 
personality to the mountains with the supreme 
surrender that they demand if they are to admit 
one to their fastnesses and speak high words to 
the soul. The highlands are like a comfortable 
gospel that speaks the truth nearer to our usual 
conditions and does not disturb the individuality 
in which lies the force of one’s will. This is the 
great reason why many find enchantment at the 
highlands who can not endure the severity and 
the grandeur of the mountains. 

There are other reasons. One is the purity of 
the air, its dryness, its clearness, its intoxicating 
or inspiring quality. To breathe it is to feel its 
quickening—first in the blood, and then through all 
the pulses of physical and intellectual life. It is 
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like the mountain spring, where water is distilled 
through the elemental rocks, as it is gathered out 
of the clouds. Then the openness of the country 
is a constant invitation to go forth into the fields, 
to climb the neighboring hills, to study the grand- 
eur of a landscape that is fringed by the friends 
of the sky. Jefferson is not known till one has 
climbed Starr King Mountain, and Betniehem is 
not seen in its resplendent beauty till one has 
been on Mount Agassiz and surveyed the whole 
welkin from its summit. There is not a walk or 
a drive through the whole Ammonoosuc Valley or 
over the entire highland region that does not dis- 
cover something that a lover of Nature would not 
like to miss. It is as true here as it is elsewhere 
that one must bring with him the mental qualities 
of a good observer and the feeling of the poetry 
in nature that grows out of a lively imagination, 
and with this furnishing, mind and heart are in 
ecstasy wherever you go. Then the perspective 
of the mountains grows upon you. 

It was my privilege on: ʻe to live for seven years 
where I could look out of my study window upon 
a spur of Megunticook overhanging Camden har- 
bor in Maine; again it was my privilege to look 
out from another study window upon the waves 
of the Atlantic as they dashed against the rock- 
ribbed shore of Nanepashment.at Marblehead. I 
can not express the rest that first the one and 
then the other gave me when the mind was bent 
on other work, and not the mind’s eye but the 
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very eye itself caught sight of these diverse 
symbols of the glory of the Infinite and bore 
their message into the chambers of my soul. 
What shall I say, then, for a walk through Bethle- 
hem Street, or a morning visit to Mount Agassiz, 
where not simply a bit of the distant blue-tipped 
peak greets the eye, but half the round world is 
fretted with these pointers to the sky, and where, 
as Gray says of the Athenians— 


Ever delicately marching 
Though most pellucid air, 


one feels the charm of the great landscape, and— 


Each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around. 


There is, seemingly, no limit to the enjoyment 
and quiet refreshment that can be had while stay- 
ing at the restful hostelries in these regions, and 
their prosperity is the best indication of the com- 
fort and happiness that people have found in radi- 
ating from them into the magnificent regions to 
which they hold the key. In riper years one’s 
strength is to sit still, and here one can sit on the 
piazza of many a house, fanned by breezes that 
are as gentle as those famed in “ Araby the blest,” 
and pass into the dreams of youth or into the 
realms of unreached ambitions as easily as the an- 
gels descended to the earth and ascended into 
heaven in Jacob’s dream. This is the true charm 
of a summer vacation. 
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Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


In the loosening of the cords of life into seeming 
idleness one takes in the strength which Elijah 
found at the mountain brook, and with it he re- 
news his walk through the fatiguing avenues of 
modern life. The mountains are full of these peo- 
ple, tired in brain and body, seeking the renewal 
of their supplies of strength ; and the gentle revival 
of their forces is found in the pure air, the days of 
sunshine, the unfoldings of cloud beauty, and the 
suggestions of peace and joy that come with the 
constant displays of the mountain glory. 

Let me come more closely to my subject. It 
would be like reporting a familiar story to enter 
into details about either Bethlehem or Sugar Hill 
or Jefferson. The things that every one finds out 
for himself need not be told. But there are at- 
tractions about all these places—the simplest, the 
truest, and the best—which are missed because 
people have overlooked them for what seems more 
important. I have indicated the great attraction 
of Bethlehem, and the same is partly true of 
Sugar Hill. They are summer homes for rest and 
refreshment, where quiet and gentle touches of 
Nature are desired, and where. the outside world 
still reminds us of its charm. If one thinks that 
“the world is too much with us,” he can have as 
great seclusion here as my hermit friend sought 
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under the Chin of Mount Mansfield, giving up his 
Harvard training and his childhood’s home that 
he might be a wild man like Thoreau, and enjoy 
the confidences of Nature at first hand; but, if 
“the best society ” is still contending with that 
better society which Nature allows to those who 
love her, Bethlehem and Jefferson are as delightful 
as North Conway or the Intervale or the quiet re- 
treat at the Franconia Notch. 

What we seek in the mountains, however, is 
the unconventional, the wild, the free, the invigo- 
rating life. With many it is their only time to 
open their hearts to Nature and hear the voice of 
God in her whispers of joy and blessing and 
thanksgiving. The great and open valley to the 
east and the north is the charm of Bethlehem, 
and on Mount Agassiz the view westward, with 
the Green Mountains, blue-tipped, fifty miles 
away, and with the extended garden valley of the 
Connecticut lying in the intervening space, is 
its complement. This summit is like a dividing 
of the panorama of northern New England, and 
the feeling of expanse here realized is, perhaps, 
more unique than at any other short of the view 
from Moosilauke or from Mount Washington. It 
is not as if one were surveying worlds, but as if 
the landscape had been unrolled in infinite variety 
for the enjoyment of the eye. At an hour before 
sunset, ona clear afternoon, the slanting sunbeams 
that are thrown across the western valley and are 
followed eastward, as they reach out to the Presi- 
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dential range, are like bands of golden light, and 
invest the landscape with a nameless charm. If 
the same landscape is seen while the folds of mist 
lie over the course of the streams, waiting for the 
sun to waken them from sleep, it is another charm, 
more transcendental, but not less ministering to 
the feeling for beauty than the investiture of the 
same region at the close of the day. These views 
are the glory of life on the mountain highlands. 
Come to us as often as they may, there is always a 
response to them in our souls. They give to life 
in the mountains its distinction and touch and 
grace. 

Jefferson Hill repeats the attractions of Beth- 
lehem, with a difference. Bethlehem is some 
twenty miles from the Mount Washington range ; 
Jefferson Hill is perhaps half as far. The great- 
er nearness increases the clearness with which the 
ravines and shoulders are traced on its western 
slopes, and the whole number of the peaks, with 
possibly the exception of Madison at one or two 
points, is within reach of the eye. The distance is 
so great that the awful breaks in the mountain- 
sides, which inspire awe and terror at the Glen, 
are less apparent, and the cliffs and crags are far 
less imposing than when they impend almost over 
your head. The notable feature of the Presiden- 
tial range from this point is its-grandeur. It fills 
the eye with joy. It thrills one with the sense of 
power, almost of sublimity. It does not restrain 
the imagination, but rather gives it wings. The 
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peaks of the Franconia Mountains are at a re- 
moter distance, and to the right of Cherry Mount- 
ain, which occupies the middle ground of the pict- 
ure, the Twins and Lafayette are raised up to an 
imposing height against the blue. The valley that 
lies in front is a part of Jefferson, and slopes down 
from the highlands with graceful curves till it 
meets the low peaks that lie in front of the south- 
ern part of the Presidential range. Bethlehem lies 
high up on the tablelands to the southwest; but 
Jefferson to the north and Jefferson Highlands far- 
ther east have a commanding situation. 

There is always joy and life in this outlook. 
The mountains are at such a distance that one is 
neither familiar with them nor quite where they 
appeal with full force to the imagination ; and yet 
they are near enough to kindle one with joy dur- 
ing every wakeful moment. The whole situation 
is attractive. The height is such that the valley 
adds to the effect of the mountain ranges, and 
gives the sense of freedom, with just a hint of its 
limitations. It is the place of all others in the re- 
gion where a sunset becomes a revelation of glory. 
The situation is such that the effect of the light 
upon the Presidential peaks and upon the valley 
below is enjoyed from a side elevation. It is like 
seeing a picture on the walls of a room. It is ob- 
jective; you are not too near it. Never are the 
displays repeated so that one can remember them. 
Sunsets are like dreams; they are ethereal and do 
not abide in the mind. But at Jefferson Hill, and 
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also at Jefferson Highlands, which is five miles 
nearer the range, they take on a majesty and grand- 
eur that are in keeping with the mountain glory. 
The entire landscape is alive with the sunbeams. 
The huge peaks are invested with flashes of color 
that change every moment, and open their sides 
and kiss their summits and awaken their emotions. 
It is the great coloring of great realities. The real 
is lost for the moment in the ideal. It is as if the 
whole range were on fire with flashes of flame 
mounting to the sky; it is as if the clouds had 
lent their glory to the earth; the landscape is 
resplendent and glows and thrills with its strange 
investiture of atmospheric charm. It is as if the 
latent powers of Nature leaped for joy in unex- 
pected freedom. ‘The stillness that succeeds this 
enchantment is not unlike the deep silence of 
night at the Glen or in the depths of the mountain 
wilderness, and when the ravishment of the sunset 
is over, it is not unwelcome to the aroused and ex- 
cited sensibilities. 

There is a special charm in watching Adams 
and Jefferson and Washington on a clear after- 
noon, when the sky 1s full of cumulus and feathery 
clouds. My favorite place for this is in a pasture 
half a mile east of the Waumbek House, on the 
Pliny range, where there is nothing to intercept 
the view, and the elevation is such that the distant 
peaks, blackened and broken by ridge and ravine, 
yet always grandly imposing, stand out in their full 
magnificence and beauty. Many an hour have I 
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spent among the sheep and cattle in this pasture, 
leaning against one of the few trees spared in the 
clearing of the forest and watching the cloud 
shadows on the backs of the great range. The 
clouds sail over the valley with the movement of 
generous idleness that belongs to a ship under full 
sail at sea, and seem to be only a part of the sky, 
which is their natural home; but the moment they 
strike the region of the mountains they begin to 
move in negatives of their forms up the terrible 
ravines and over their gigantic limbs, and wake 
them from their ancient repose as a great mastiff 
is awakened by a passing noise and manifests his 
power without using it. 

One cloud is like another, but to me every 
cloud on such a panorama of silent power and maj- 
esty has an interest of its own, and I watch it till it 
goes beyond the ridge as if it bore a dear friend 
into the regions of the unknown beyond. I can 
not witness this passing of the clouds over the 
mountains without making a response to them. 
Once on Sandwich Dome they enchanted me with 
the intercepting mist that now revealed and now 
concealed their shadows on the distant peaks and 
the surrounding wilderness; again, on Chocorua, 
I have followed them with the same enchant- 
ment when they darkened the autumnal colors in 
the Albany Intervale and travelled over the sum- 
mits of the Moats ; again I have traced their mov- 
ing forms over the wilderness of the east branch 
of the Pemigewasset, and felt as if the clouds and 
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the wilderness were parts of a panorama that had 
a unity in itself. But on the Jefferson hillside 
the view is magnificent. The mountains grow 
under the spell, as Dr. Channing, a man of phy- 
sique vastly smaller than his soul, is said to have 
grown in the pulpit to those who heard him under 
the control of strong emotions and great ideas. 
It is all a pantomime of my fancy, but I like 
the pantomime, and for the moment it is the 
supreme reality of existence. An afternoon spent 
in viewing cloud majesty like this is like hours 
spent in the enjoyment of the heavenly vision. 
It is Nature’s nearest approach to the celestial 
glory. 

There is yet one more attraction to Jefferson 
Hill, and that is the ascent of the Starr King 
Mountain. It is an easy climb by a well-defined 
path of two or three miles, not through a dense 
wilderness, and at no more than a gradual ascent. 
The openings in the forest let in the sunlight; 
the mountain springs are frequent; the summit 
rises only to the final limit of the tree belt, and the 
only notable thing about it is the view from the 
top, which is one of wide extent, giving from one 
of the outposts of the White Mountain system the 
best survey of the whole expanse from the north. 
It is the complement of the view from Kearsarge 
on the southeast, from Sandwich Dome or Black 
Mountain on the south, and from Moosilauke 
on the extreme west. The view is like the one 
to be had from Jefferson Hills, but is lifted 
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up to a breadth that corresponds with the in- 
creased elevation. One has a greater command 
of the mountain peaks, and the Presidential 
range from this point is grander and more inspir- 
ing than from any other quarter in the west or 
the north. It is a picture of the best part of 
the White Hills, and one that nobody can afford 
to lose. 

The carriage drive toward Randolph has this 
beautiful and untiring outlook on the Presidential 
range for nearly the whole distance. The road 
keeps high up on the Pliny ridge till one reaches 
the Mount Adams House at Jefferson Highlands, 
where the mountains are revealed in their full 
strength. One faces the summits and approaches 
them at the same moment. There is a keen de- 
light in this closer acquaintance. They grow 
bolder, grander, higher, more towering, more ma- 
jestical, even more grandly beautiful, as one nears 
their bastions and passes through the ravine that 
skirts their northern boundaries. The changes 
in the foliage as you come nearer to them are 
worth noting. In the distance it assumes a 
uniformly dark-green shade, but on nearer ap- 
proach every color known to the forest finds 
its place on the mountain sides, from the light 
tints of the birch and beach to the darker shades 
of the spruce and the hemlock. This gives the 
mountains their gradations of tone and color, 
darkening and deepening, as the eye ascends the 
heights, until the tree line ceases and the naked 
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majesty of the summit begins. These changes 
in the investiture of the Presidential range are 
seen to great advantage on this ride, which is 
one of the most inspiring and beautiful in the 
White Hills. 


Ca se So ee —_—— ew 


CONTRASTS. 


Two voices are there: one ts of the sea, 
One is of the mountains ; each a mighty voice. 
WORDSWORTH, 


Look on the waves; their stormy votces teach 
That not on earth may toil and struggle cease. 
Look on the mountains; better far than speech 
Their silent promise of eternal peace. 
HOLMES, 


It broke upon the new-made beach, 
That roaring, restless sea, 
The only burden of its speech, 
One word—Lternity. 
EDMUND SANDARS, 


J stand beside the mobile sea. 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 


The gentleness of heaven ts on the sea; 
Listen! the mighty being ts awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 


WORDSWORTH, 


My spirits infallibly rise in proportion to the outward 
dreariness. Give me the ocean, the desert, or the wilderness. 
THOREAU, 


A Ae ee Re Aaee, 


CHAPTER. XX. 


UNDER THE WINTER SOLSTICE. 


Most people think of the White Mountains as 
they see them in their summer livery of wooded 
slopes and weather-beaten crags. They are se- 
cluded retreats where you can retire in the heat of 
summer to escape the dust and fatigue of a high 
temperature, or take counsel of Nature and enter 
into a larger experience of what may become a 
part of life. This is well in its way, but it is not the 
whole of the impression which the mountains make 
upon asensitive mind, nor does this express all that 
Wordsworth, their best English interpreter, has said 
about those with which he used to commune in 
his own beloved district of the lakes. The mount- 
ains are best understood as the Greeks under- 
stood them. They will bear treatment by the 
imagination ; they can be clothed with personal- 
ity ; they best reveal their secrets to one who can 
invest them with the action of a sensitive soul. 
Nothing in the outer world is capable of such 
variety of response to our senses. The sun, the 
clouds, the atmosphere, the sky, the moods of 
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men, have to do with our impressions of their 
power, their mystery, their incommunicable intel- 
ligence. To-day they sob with the rain; to-mor- 
row they slumber like cattle in the pasture in 
grand and majestic repose; now they are severe 
under a severe sky; again they lie under clouds 
that come forth out of their ravines and throw an 
unearthly witchery around them. They are like 
the Eternal, “the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever,” and yet there is nothing on the face of 
the earth which presents so much variety in tone 
and color as one of our great New England hills. 
All this is true of the mountains as they are 
seen in summer, but it is a hundred times truer 
of them as they are seen in winter, when their 
strongly marked peaks are covered with snow and 
their outlines are sharply defined against the cloud- 
less sky. There is nothing in Nature more sensi- 
tive to light and shade than the summits of the 
mountains in the winter. I have watched them, 
at Jackson, as the first glimmerings of the day ap- 
proached, and the valley lay below fast locked in 
its icy fetters and dark with the remnants of the 
night, and have seen the creeping on of day till 
the Dome over Carter Notch was lighted up with 
the heavenly splendor and the beams of light shot 
across to Wildcat; and at the same moment Ihave 
seen Mount Washington, snow-crowned, radiant 
with the hues of the rainbow as the sunbeams 
struck its jewelled sides and reflected back their 
fire and power. One searches in vain for imagery 
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to match the splendor of such a daybreak. The 
celestial city can not be more resplendent with the 
glory of the new heavens and the new earth. 

The day opens, and the mountains seem to retire; 
they have offered the morning sacrifice and are si- 
lent, but their constant and majestic appeal does not 
cease ; they have their duties in their own sphere; 
they are different every hour ; they change with the 
temperature ; they respond to the state of the at- 
mosphere ; they rule the movements of the clouds ; 
they even make the clouds in their deep ravines ; 
they follow the sky, the sun, the moon, and even 
the stars in their courses are not indifferent watch- 
ers of their midnight moods. If you have the sen- 
sitive temperament you can not dismiss the feeling 
that the mountains are alive like yourself and 
have their feelings and aspirations and experi- 
ences like people of the world. They do not talk 
except in their pantomime; but one who knows 
the mountains through a sympathetic imagination 
reads into them the humors which they seem to 
express. The power to thus invest them with the 
thoughts which they suggest is one of the greatest 
of gifts ; it is the work of the creative faculty ; it 
is the poet’s gift of seeing the symbols of the un- 
seen in the things seen ; it is the faculty of treating 
the things of the outer world as we may devoutly 
suppose that God treats them. 

The mountains in winter seem more ethereal, 
more unlifelike in their exterior, than in the sum- 
mer, but there is less of the sense of mystery 
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about them than when they are revealed under 
the cover of the trees, and their bare peaks kiss 
the sky. To feel their atmosphere, you need to 
climb the summits which are accessible, and iden- 
tify yourself with them as you do in the summer 
season. You can never feel at the base of a 
mountain as you do atthe top. There is some- 
thing in one that prompts him to climb, and every 
one who has any ambition in him is not satisfied 
unless he can climb to theirsummits. This feel- 
ing is irresistible in the winter, though it is a work 
requiring often greater exertion than in the sum- 
mer. One day, in my winter visit to Jackson, 
I climbed Doublehead, in order to have a view of 
Mount Washington as compared with the lesser 
peaks around it, and was more than delighted 
with the result. I had been on Thorn Mount- 
ain but a few months before, where substantially 
the same view is to be had, and had then felt that 
nothing could be finer, unless it were the same 
view from Mount Kearsarge. 

What I wanted was to have the same view 
when the mountains were covered with snow. All 
the lower summits were snow-crowned, but where 
they were heavily wooded the dense evergreen 
contrasted darkly with the mantle that Nature had 
now spread over them. Familiar peaks stood out 
against the sky in sharp relief. Carrigain rose up 
to an immense height in the centre of the mount- 
ain system. : Tripyramid broke the farthest line of 
the horizon to the southwest. It seemed as if Mount 
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Lafayette could be discerned in the distance, 
where sky and peaks were almost one. Southward 
Chocorua kept guard over the Moat Mountains, 
and away below for fifty miles stretched upland 
New Hampshire, the part of it above Concord, 
with smaller mountains shutting it in on a line of 
raised horizon. ‘The blue of the sky settled down 
upon the forests, whose blue took a deeper color 
from their contrast with the great patches of snow 
by which they were surrounded, and the severity 
of the colors gave the entire landscape a wonder- 
fully fresh and inspiring character. You looked 
over into Maine, but Mount Katahdin was too 
distant to be seen, and the lesser peaks are too 
little known to have a public character. The eye 
_has one irresistible fascination, and that is Mount 
Washington. It is so high that the tree line is 
passed some time before the summit is reached, 
and the heavy snows have nothing to do but spread 
themselves over the immense surface and blow 
over into Tuckerman’s Ravine, where they re- 
main till the heat of summer consumes them. It 
looks like one solid mass of rosy white. It is 
only here and there that a cliff like Lion’s Head 
crops out to show that the mountain, after all, still 
belongs to this world. All above is snowbank, 
without a break for over twenty miles. Mount 
Washington is to all appearance the Presidential 
range itself in the winter season. It is a continu- 
ous snowbank, rising to a peak at the centre. 

It is totally distinct in its winter investiture 
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from what it is in summer. Then it seems a part 
of the White Mountain system; now it is remote 
and distinct in its character from all the other 
peaks put together. It looks like an immense 
cloud that has somehow got wrecked and has 
tumbled down to the earth and is unable to rise. 
I saw it when on Doublehead in the most fascinat- 
ing light. There was a light mist rising out of 
the ravines which the colder air above was turning 
into straggling clouds that formed a veil to the 
mountain and gave it the awe and mystery of a 
ghostlike form and still preserved its outlines and 
character. I could not take my eyes off a scene 
which transformed the mountain into fairyland 
and shifted itself so rapidly that the whole pano- 
rama seemed alive to the imagination. It was 
incomparably the finest sight of its kind that I had 
ever looked on. I felt as if the glory of God could 
descend and ascend through such enchanted space. 
Cold as the peak was on which I stood, and the 
only way to prevent freezing at midday was to 
keep up a constant movement on snowshoes, it 
seemed as if I could not descend into the valley 
while such a glimpse of ethereal beauty was before 
me. There are times in one’s experience when the 
very hills sing for joy, and this was a time of that 
high import to a lover of Nature. That scene of 
incomparable magnificence will live side by side 
in my memory with a view of the breaking up of 
the clouds on Mount Washington on a summer 
day, when it seemed as if the angels had descended 
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to fold the curtains of the sky according to their 
own rules of beautiful movement. No human hand 
can paint these scenes, and when the divine Artist 
holds them up to our gaze, it is as if the people of 
the azure had come down to make pictures for 
the sons of men. Each fresh view of Mount 
Washington has its own significance. There is a 
new disposition of its huge proportions, a different 
arrangement of its immense bastions, a shifting of 
the gorges which could easily swallow up many an 
ordinary hill. 

This came home to me very forcibly when I 
stood on Hall’s Ledge, which is a spur of Wild- 
cat on its west side, overlooking Pinkham Notch, 
and saw the great ridges of Boott’ Spur and the 
shoulders of Huntington’s Ravine brought into 
the boldest relief by the unseen depths out of 
which they seem to rise. It seemed as if I could 
almost step across the Notch and climb up on the 
other side. The Gulf of Slides was directly be- 
fore me, and yawned like the mouth of a giant, 
with nothing to devour but the thin clouds that 
rose out of its snowy chasm. Over it, as if climb- 
ing up into the sky, rose the great wall which gives 
Tuckerman’s Ravine its immense depth. This 
spur, which is named after Dr. Boott, is almost as 
high as the summit of Mount Washington, of 
which it is a part, and beyond lies the ravine it- 
self, a seemingly unfathomable gorge, giving just 
impression enough of its immensity to fill the im- 
agination with the sense of awe and sublimity. 
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I could stand on this cliff overhanging the Notch 
by the hour together, and not tire of the mag- 
nificent proportions of cliff and chasm which 
extend like supernatural forms before the eye. 
There is the feeling of unexhausted power when 
one is confronted with such a spectacle. I can 
not think of it as ranging with anything less than 
itself, and when I seek for larger terms of com- 
parison it is as it was with Coleridge when he was 
writing his Hymn to Mont Blanc from the Valley 
of Chamouni ; there are only the sun and the stars 
and the clouds and the invisible forces of Nature 
which can be employed to convey one’s impres- 
sions. All great things make men silent. One 
can not talk jestingly before Niagara or before 
Mount Washington. Speech must be fitting, or it 
must not be at all. This near view of Mount 
Washington is impressive because one feels the 
physical thrill of its size. It is within reach, and 
yet it is so vast even here that a man is a scarcely 
visible dot upon its cragged fissures. Further 
away, as at Doublehead, one has the impression 
of the majesty of the whole mountain, while the 
boldness of the great rips in its sides disappears. 
Still further away, as at North Conway village, the 
whole range of which Mount Washington is the 
principal peak, bursts upon one like an apparition, 
and the white-robed summits are so softened to 
the eye that their investiture seems like down 
breathed upon by the infinite tenderness of the 
blue vault above. These graduated impressions 
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are an education in the observation of the mount- 
ains. They are in a constant process of adjust- 
ment during the summer, and when the mountains 
are visited in the winter by those who can appre- 
ciate them, the severer impressions are the key to 
a fresh revelation of the beauty and majesty 
which lie concealed in their appeals to the mind 
and heart. 

There is still another view of Mount Washing- 
ton which no lover of Nature should neglect, and 
that is the one to be obtained of the Presidential 
range from the summit of Mount Willard. Here 
again the immense ravines stand out in wonderful 
relief against the snow-clad ridges, and you seem 
to feel their immensity from your apparent near- 
ness to them. They are so near and yet so dis- 
tant that they constantly touch one’s sympathy 
and deceive his judgment. The same is true of 
the great valley below the Crawford Notch. It 
seems nearer than ever before, and yet the mo- 
ment you try to touch it, it is as immense as ever. 
You are dealing with unmeasured physical pro- 
portions, and it requires a constant effort of the 
imagination to grasp them with a sufficiently en- 
larged understanding to realize what they are. 
The mind deals with them as if it were stunned, 
and it is not till the scene is a part of the memory 
that it is assimilated to your thought and life. 
There is not a view of Mount Washington from 
any point in winter that doesnot defy the imagi- 
native powers to deal with it adequately. The 
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clear-cut lines of form, the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow, the softened unworldliness of the im- 
mense rising against the sky, the constant changes 
which cloud and atmosphere give to its investi- 
ture, are in their combination permanent reasons 
for a fascination which knows no bounds. There 
are four places where one could live the year 
round and not feel that he had exhausted his sur- 
roundings. One is on the summit of Mount Wil- 
lard ; another is on Randolph Hill; another is un- 
der Mount Doublehead, in Jackson; and the fourth 
is at North Conway village. There is even a fifth, 
though it is half a mile out of the range of the 
view of Mount Washington, and that is Prospect 
Farm, which is the last holding on Mount Wild- 
cat, and overlooks the entire southern part of the 
White Mountain system. 

The summits of the great peaks are not the 
only attractions which make one glad to spend a 
few days among the hills. The great white cones 
piercing the sky are so thrilling to look at that the 
eye is never tired of following them, and they fill 
the soul with emotions which one can not ade- 
quately express, but the mind can not habitually 
maintain itself at their level, and it was never in- 
tended that it should. There are those in Jack- 
son who purposely build their houses under Eagle 
or Iron Mountains in order to avoid the perpetual 
strain of living up to the standard of Mount Wash- 
ington ; they can not endure the vision of the Most 
High, as there disclosed, any more than the old 
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prophets could behold the vision of the Eternal 
and not be smitten at the sight. The transient 
visitor may abide the strain because his spirit is 
hungry for the sensation that lifts him out of his 
usual self, but the wayfaring man of the mountains 
can not maintain living where every peak shouts 
“ Excelsior ” and its echo is ever in his ears. It 
has greatly impressed me, on talking with the bright 
people who live here the year round, to find that 
they are often as much in love with the mountains 
on which the sun rises and sets before their eyes 
every day in the year as were Wordsworth’s peo- 
ple with Skiddaw and Helvellyn in the lake dis- 
trict of England; the mountains have integrated 
the manly and womanly elements in their lives, 
making the character respond to the constant el- 
evation of external Nature. Beneath a shabby ex- 
terior you will find men and women to whom you 
can go to school in the things which enlarge the 
spirit and lead one through the works of nature up 
to nature’s God. Not every back-countryman is 
made of such stuff as this, but where the sen- 
sitive and perceptive spirit exists, there is a refin- 
ing influence in these mountains which lifts the 
soul to their level.* 


* The growth of this sensibility to Nature is admirably il- 
lustrated in the following quotation: Twenty-five years ago 
I passed the month of August at a place of resort among the 
mountains. The company gathered there was somewhat mis- 
cellaneous, made up chiefly of the middle mercantile class, 
born and reared in rural New England and haditués of the 
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The loneliness of the mountain forest is, if 
anything, greater in winter than in summer, but 
it is not an utter loneliness. It is not, like the 
darkness of Egypt, a loneliness that can be felt, 
because there is that companionship in the tops 
of the trees which are near your level when the 
snow is five or six feet deep which there is, ina 
larger sense, when you are travelling among the 


place summer after summer. Nearly every fair afternoon, in 
parties of a dozen, we made excursions in an open mountain 
wagon among the hills, through woods, or along reaches of 
valley, presenting a quickly shifting panorama of infinite 
variety and seldom repeating itself in the changing lights, 
shadows, and cloud-forms. Our driver was a middle-aged 
countryman, by whose side was my seat. As we rode along, 
suddenly would come an explosion of exclamations when a 
turn in the road brought into view some scene of peculiar 
beauty. I need not describe, if I could, the extravagance of 
gesture or speech by which each expressed delight. The 
driver was quick to catch the view, and from the light in his 
eyes I saw that he, too, was touched by the beauty of the 
scene. “Do you,” I asked, ‘‘care for that which seems to 
please the people behind us?” “ Well, 'squire,” he replied, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “I was born in a little house 
over the hills there, and there I have lived, boy and man, 
more than thirty years. For three summers I have driven 
this team, and for the most part the same folks. When I first 
began to take ’em out [with a slight gesture over his shoulder] 
and see ’em act so, I thought they was the biggest set of 
fools I ever see ; but by’meby I begun to look myself, and, 
now [with a suppressed gulp] I guess—I’m—about as big a 
fool as any of ’em!”—Landscape in Life and in Poetry, an 
article by Judge Mellen Chamberlain in the Dartmouth Lit- 
erary Monthly, October, 1886. 
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‘peaks of the mountains. You are never alone 
when you have the trees to talk with or the babble 
of a stream like Wildcat to make music for your 
thoughts as it rises through the air-holes opened 
by its swift current to the radiant life above. I 
had the joy of travelling through this forest alone. 
I was never less alone, and yet such was the mas- 
tery or the witchery of the moment that I could 
frame no thought into words; the mind seemed 
to be all out of doors, drinking in the stillness, the 
silent beauty, the inimitable freshness of the win- 
ter landscape. Wherever one goes in these mount- 
ains there are surprises for the mind and heart 
that are equal to them, and they are surprises that 
lift one into the mood of living with the Eternal. 

There is something in the winter aspect of the 
mountains that reminds one of the sea. The vast 
sweep of dark blue that marks the expanse of the 
ocean is not unlike the vast expanse that greets 
the eye from a peak like Mount Carrigain, where 
it seems as if you were in the mid-ocean of the 
mountains, snow-capped and majestic in their si- 
lence, which roll over and over in their stretch, 
like the billows of the sea, till they meet the 
horizon. But the difference is that the ocean in 
its immensity carries the thought far and wide 
over space, on horizontal lines, while the mount- 
ains, stretch as far as they may, are constantly lift- 
ing you higher in thought, as in body, till you lose 
your individuality in communion with the Cre- 
ator of the world. You find yourself, almost 
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without knowing it, in a religious or at least in a 
reverential atmosphere; and yet the sea and the 
mountains are at one in their impression of the 
vastness of Nature when great things are in hand. 
Alike they broaden the spirit of man till it is as 
wide as the known world and refuses to make a 
limit to its wider excursions. There is infinite 
greatness all around one in either case, and the 
soul grows out to the extent of the life that sup- 
ports it. There is true self-content in those who 
follow the sea and in those who have the mount- 
ains as their daily companions. Strong men come 
from great opportunities of Nature almost as much 
as they come from great resources of hereditary 
power. There can be nothing small or mean in 
those who are equal to the daily companionship 
of the mountains and the sea. 


CHAPTER, XXI 


THE MOUNTAINS AND THE SEA. 


THE measure of the sea is the mountains, and 
the measure of the mountains is the sea. The 
one is the complement of the other. The mount- 
ains are nearer to us than the sea, but when we 
seek to compare them with their equals in mes- 
sages from Nature to men we go to the sea. In 
the likening of magnitudes all the primal forces 
rank together as equals, and under the common 
sky, dissimilar as they are, the mountains and the 
sea have most in common. By the law of com- 
pensation those who live by the sea long for the 
mountains, and those who live in the mountain 
valleys are always seeking the sea. Each visits 
the soul of man with a sense of the breadth and 
the strength of the world. The one lifts up the 
spirit by raising the sky from the landscape; the 
other enlarges the soul with the vastness and im- 
mensity of distance. They are natural opposites, 
and yet in their appeal they strike a common 
chord in our nature and lead us to the same re- 
ult in thought and feeling. Fortunate are those 
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who live, as at Mount Desert, where mountains 
and sea meet and unite in their message to one’s 
sentient life. 

Where people live far away alike from the 
mountains and from the sea, the hunger is for both, 
and one is not satisfied till the soul has been in- 
structed with the message from each. This is an il- 
lustration of the law of opposites. It is the meeting 
of extremes upon common ground. The mount- 
ains are, at first thought, the furthest removed from 
the sea. They are near; they are safe; they are 
even warm and refreshing; they have grace of 
outline and symmetry of form; they produce ef- 
fects which are immediate ; they invite us to wor- 
ship; their heights call forth the feelings of sub- 
limity and adoration; they are invested with 
cloud majesty; there is constantly an enkindling 
appeal from them to the human spirit ; they satisfy 
that craving for the immortality of Nature which 
is one of the haunting passions of the higher life. 
The sea is, indeed, near when we are at the shore, 
but it stretches beyond our ken and is always the 
symbol for distance and freedom ; it calls forth 
the feeling of endless reach ; it suggests infinity ; 
it is not the infinity of the sky but the infinity 
of the sea and the sky combined ; the shoreless 
sea is the departure from the earth, and the meet- 
ing of the’sea and sky means the limitless space. 
When the ships pass out of the horizon it is as if 
they had gone forever, but when the clouds sail 
out of sight in the sky above the land, there is 
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never the suggestion of the boundlessness of space. 
Then the sense of power is immeasurably greater. 
The mountains in a storm rage terribly, but “the 
sea is mightier.” The sea is never at rest; the 
ebb and flow of the tides is not felt off shore, but 
the sea is never quiet and silent like the waters of 
a mountain tarn. In its merriest moments it is 
still the restless sea and the great deep. The 
mountains capture us by their heights, and the 
higher they rise, whether Matterhorn or Shasta or 
Sierra Blanca, the more we are subdued by their 
sublimity, while the sea expresses sublimity only 
by the expanse of the dark-blue waves. The 
mountains are the more human, the sea the more 
cruel and terrible and remorseless. Even in gen- 
tleness and calmness, the mountains are immensely 
nearer to us, and in the deeper passions and con- 
flicts of the soul have more to say. 

When they are regarded in their common ap- 
peal, they are like the positive and negative poles 
of a magnet; their centre of operation is in the 
mind and heart of man. They both give freedom, 
but the one is the freedom of the earth and sky 
under limitations, and the other is the freedom 
of the round world. They alike express wildness 
and majesty, but the wildness of the one is the 
brokenness of material forms, and the wildness of 
the other is the sporting of unbridled power. The 
mountains inspire terror, but the waves of the 
sea, when their fury is provoked, know no re- 
straint. What is safety in the one case is always 
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close to danger in the other. One can escape 
from the mountains, but from the sea there is no 
escape. The appeal to the sense of beauty is 
common to both, but the beauty of the one is 
not the beauty of the other. Mr. William R. 
Alger has expressed in verses that will live for- 
ever the thrill of joy that the mountains impart. 


My way in opening dawn I took 
Between the hills, beside a brook ; 

The peak one sun was climbing o’er, 

The dew-drops showed ten millions more. 


The mountain valley is a vase 

Which God has trimmed with rarest grace ; 
And kneeling in the taintless air, 

I drink celestial blessings there. 


The beauty of the ocean is the beauty of the re- 
flected sky, with every wave-crest jewelled in the 
sunbeams, restless, severe, and unconfined. Emer- 
son, in his terse lines, has caught its shades of 
meaning when he calls it— 


The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow in July. 


They are alike full of power when they are 
breathed upon by the wind and storm. They 
have a common quickening of the feelings of awe 
with which we approach what is vast and grand 
and sublime. It was a beautiful revelation of the 
influence of the sea that when the Zufi Indians 
first saw the Atlantic they worshipped the Great 
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Spirit with the most fervent devotion of their re- 
ligion ; and the old mythology of the Greeks is 
never more touching than when the ritual exalts 
the worship of the divinities of the sea. If the 
same fervor is not found with the modern wor- 
shipper, there are few who do not feel like the 
Hebrew prophets when they swept the field of vis- 
ion for imagery with which to express their re- 
spect for the God of Israel, and found it in the 
symbols suggested by the mountains and the sea 
within their national limits. There is a common 
feeling of awe and majesty and reverence and 
infinity in our familiar life with each. What the 
savage felt, what the Greek felt, what the He- 
brew felt, we feel to-day who are the heirs of the 
imaginative and spiritual wealth of all mankind. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who had the gift of living 
out into the free and open universe, has caught 
the identity of the mountains and the sea in the 
poem entitled The Sea-Limits, where he connects 
both with the hfe of men. 
Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee. 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again, 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strewn beach, 
And listen at its lips ; they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech, 
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And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art ; 
And earth, sea, man, are all in each. 


The hunger of the imagination for what is vast 
and vague and strong and leads out into the infi- 
nite, is met by the mountains and the sea. The 
elements which invoke the one and the other into 
life are the light and the sky. The mountains are 
lifeless crags and wrinkled forms till the sky ca- 
resses and the light beams upon them. Wonderful 
are the fascinations that the sky and the light and 
the circumambient air weave around them. The 
spells of the world are the weaving of the com- 
mon into uncommon forms, and the outreach to 
God himself is along the channels of what men 
know best and feel most. It is through the contact 
of the imagination with the mountains and the sea 
that men reach out to the limits of what is known 
in Nature and falter at the confines of the uni- 
verse in trying to frame their impressions into the 
word God. What the mountains suggest, the sea, 
in its limitless expanse, in its restless energy, in its 
repose of power, in its majesty of strength, in its 
unceasing undertones, seems to say. Give me the 
mountains, says one. Give me the sea, says 
another. The disciples once vied with one 
another to be first in their nearness to the Master 
in the glory of his kingdom. He taught them that 
a little child was the symbol of the spirit in which 
they were to enter into the secrets of the Father. 
So to-day in the use of the great children of Na- 
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ture, the mountains and the sea, we are not to say 
which is the best or the surest way of approach 
through the imaginative interpretation of the outer 
world to the realization of the presence of the 
Eternal. 

Both are instruments for the understanding of 
great things. The chief work of intelligent men is 
to use them, according to their own gifts and op- 
portunities, for the closer approach to infinite truth. 
In the sacred writings the mountains and the sea 
serve a constant purpose when the seers and 
prophets and apostles have a revelation to make 
to their fellow-men. When our modern writers 
seek to enlarge their understanding of Nature, 
they go back to the Hebrew leaders of the race 
and use their language. Alike the joy and the 
sorrow, the pleasure and the pain, the uplift and 
the gloom, the vision of heaven and the depths of 
despair, are suggested by our experience with 
these two points of our contact with the large 
confines of the visible world. They are the gates 
by which men approach the throne of the Eternal. 
“Nature becomes the power of God in man only 
when presented so as to bring into their true rela- 
tions the soul that is Nature and the soul that is 
Man,”* and the reason for their kinship is that 
God is immanent in both. The material forms 
hide God in nature from the sight until the spirit 
in man invests them with the colors and endues 


* Judge Mellen Chamberlain. 
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them with the impulses that give his own exist- 
ence its strength and life. It is in the tender, the 
grand, the sublime, the awful, the desolate, the 
terrible, the sad, the stricken, the agonizing in Na- 
ture that we see the reflection of human action 
and gain a response to what passes within the 
sensitive soul. This is what satisfies the hunger 
of our nature for a larger sense of reality than 
what is gained by our contact with things familiar 
and known; this is what sends one to the sea and 
another to the mountains, and gives the lovers of 
Nature their reason for seeking the woods, the 
waters, and the skies. It is the effort of the 
human spirit along the lines of the sympathetic 
and interpreting imagination to reach beyond the 
confines of its daily experience, and to bring into 
life the joy and the beauty and the glory of the 
natural world. 


L do not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; 

The forest ts my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 


In plains that room for shadows make 
Of skirting hills to lie, 

Bound in by streams which give and take 
Thetr colors from the sky; 


Or on the mountain-crest sublime, 
Or down the oaken glade, 
Oh what have I to do with time ? 
For this the day was made. 
EMERSON, 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 
WHITTIER, 


WALKS THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS. 


A MEMBER of the Appalachian Club who has trav- 
elled through every part of the White Mountain region 
on foot, and whose practical knowledge of the mountains 
is unrivalled, has kindly furnished me with an outline of 
what may be called a quick and comparatively inex- 
pensive tramp through the most important sections. 


ROUTES AND DIRECTIONS. 


Leaving Boston from the Lowell station in the morn- 
ing, one reaches North Woodstock, vza Plymouth, early 
in the afternoon. It is a walk of about five miles to the 
Flume House, so that one has ample time to visit the 
Flume and Pool that same afternoon, and in the long 
June days can climb the little Pemigwasset Mount behind 
the hotel to enjoy the sunset light on the Franconia 
range. Pass the first night at the Flume House, order- 
ing a lunch to be ready to take with you for your 
second day’s dinner. After an early breakfast, walk 
to the Profile House (five miles) seeing the Basin and 
Profile on the way, and from here ascend Mount Lafa- 
yette. The ascent, stay, and descent should occupy five 
or six hours, so that one may arrange to see Echo 
Lake and reach the Mount Lafayette House or Franconia 
village that same day. The next day go to Bethlehem 
(four to five miles), ascending Mount Agassiz on the way. 
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The next day walk, by way of the Twin Mountain House 
and the Cherry Mountain road, to Jefferson Highiands, 
and spend the night at Ethan Allen Crawford’s or the 
Mount Adams House. In view of the serious effort of 
the following day, it may be wise to spare one’s self a 
little by taking the Standard Gauge Railroad from Beth- 
lehem Junction to the Twin Mountain House. The next 
day, if fair, should be devoted to the ascent of either 
Mount Adams, by the Durand Ridge, or Mount Jefferson, 
by the Castellated Ridge, and thence over the peaks and to 
the summit of Mount Washington (about fifteen miles, 
equal to twenty-five miles on the road). A guide is abso- 
lutely necessary for this day’s work. Charles E. Lowe, 
Hubbard Hunt, and their sons are competent men; one 
of them should be secured by letter to Randolph some 
days in advance, requesting them to meet you, if possible, 
for consultation on the evening of your arrival at Jeffer- 
son Highlands. Passing the night on the summit of 
Washington and keeping your guide, if you are new to 
the mountains, the next day descend the Crawford bridle 
path (eight and a half miles), leaving early enough to 
allow three or four hours at the Crawford House before 
the afternoon train goes through the Notch. Go down 
on this train as far as Glen station, and then walk up to 
Jackson (three and a half miles) to pass the night. Take 
a day’s rest at Jackson, for its beautiful view, and, just 
to keep in trim, climb Thorn Hill. Start early the next 
morning for a walk through Pinkham Notch, visiting the 
Crystal Cascade, Glen Ellis Falls, and the Emerald Pool 
on the way, and dining at the Glen House (twelve miles). 
If your vacation is over, go on to Gorham (eight miles) 
and take the next morning’s train by the Grand Trunk 
road to Portland and southern points. 

If a day is spent at the Glen House, do not fail to 
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visit Tuckerman’s Ravine, going in by the Crystal Cas- 
cade path as far as the Snow Arch, and returning by the 
Raymond path and the Mount Washington carriage road 
(ten miles). 

If one still has time at command, he can return to 
Jackson by way of Carter Notch, taking the Appalachian 
path to the Notch, and the “Jock Davis” path down 
along the Wildcat into Jackson Valley. By taking an 
early start from the Glen, the pedestrian may ascend 
Carter Dome and reach Jackson on the same day. The 
following day he could walk to North Conway over the 
Thorn Hill road in time for the afternoon train south. 

A wilder and more romantic way through the wilder- 
ness, if one still has time at his disposal, is to go by 
cars from Glen station to Upper Bartlett (or to Liver- 
more station, if the train will stop there), and walk to 
Livermore Mills (five miles from the former, and two 
from the latter point). There find out some person 
who is familiar with the path that ascends Carrigain 
(five miles), and engage him as guide. Return to the 
Mills and spend the night. Then take the same or 
another guide to lead one, by the American Institute 
path, through the wilderness to Elliott’s, at Waterville 
(twelve miles). While here, if one has ascended Mount 
Carrigain it is not worth while to climb Osceola or Te- 
cumseh, but it is very desirable to ascend Sandwich 
Dome or Black Mountain (four or five miles), by the path 
which passes close by Noon and Jenning’s Peaks. If a 
guide is taken at Elliott’s, return by the old path, which 
debouches at the Doloff Farm (three to four miles), and 
keep on to Campton village (five to six miles) to pass the 
night. This returns one nearly to his starting-point in 
the Pemigewasset Valley. There is a further possibility. 
If one stops a few miles before reaching Campton vil- 

17 
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lage at a farm-house, he might walk over the Sandwich 
Notch and pass, vza North Sandwich, to the Chocorua 
Lake House, at Tamworth Iron Works, going south next 
day by the Boston and Maine Railroad from Madison 
or the West Ossipee station; or it would be quite feasi- 
ble, with an early start, to reach Meridith, vza Sandwich 
Notch, Sandwich Centre, the road between Red Hill and 
Squam Lake and Centre Harbor, in time for the late af- 
ternoon train south on the Boston and Montreal Railroad. 

If one desires to begin his tramp at a more westerly 
point, he can go to Warren on the main line of the Bos- 
ton and Montreal Railroad, reaching here also in the early 
afternoon. One may easily reach the summit of Mount 
Moosilauke (ten miles) before nightfall; or, if the tramp 
is too severe to begin with, he may stop at the beginning 
of the mountain carriage road at Merrill’s or the Breezy 
Point House (five miles), and ascend the mountain the next 
morning. By starting down shortly after noon, one can 
reach North Woodstock by a new road across the hills 
in time for a late supper. 

These are the different routes by which a good pe- 
destrian can visit the principal parts of the White Mount- 
ains when the saving of time is an object. This also 
furnishes the best kind of an outing for those who really 
wish to get close to the best views in the White Hills 
without making the trip expensive. It is possible to do 
all that is here laid out and sleep under a roof every 
night, either at a hotel or in a country farm-house. If 
one goes independent of baggage, he will need to carry 
warm underclothing, a Cardigan jacket, and a light over- 
coat for the high peaks, especially the Mount Washing- 
ton range. A more convenient way would be to send 
one’s luggage to the Twin Mountain House or Jefferson 
station, and thence to the Crawford House, where it 
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could be again taken on the descent from Mount Wash- 
ington. The further disposition of it would depend on 
one’s later movements. Heavy shoes are desirable, and 
preferably such as have already been worn. “ Knick- 
erbockers ” give a feeling’of special comfort and free- 
dom, both on the road and on the mountains. 


ADVICE FOR PERSONS WHO MAY BECOME LOST ON 
THE MOUNTAIN. 


If you have irretrievably lost your way, go down hill 
until you come to water—you must reach it sooner or 
later; follow the stream without losing courage. The 
journey may be a long one, but it will eventually lead 
you to habitations ; and, excepting in the Pemigewasset 
forest, usually within half a day. Had Dr. Ball fol- 
lowed this simple prescription, instead of avoiding the 
forest as a danger, he would have been spared the ter- 
rible hardships of two nights in freezing cold and storm, 
which have become part of the history of the Presiden- 
tial range. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN LITERATURE. 


The Appalachian Club has been first and foremost 
in the last twelve years in promoting the careful and 
scientific study of the White Mountains, and the follow- 
ing statement of the papers in Appalachia, which is its 
official organ, relating to them will be of service to those 
who desire to enter into more minute and thorough 
studies than were possible in carrying out the plan of 
this book. 
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LIST OF PAPERS IN APPALACHIA. 


VoL. T NOI: 
A Day on Tripyramid. Prof. C. E. Fay. 
East Branch of the Pemigewasset. Warren Upham. 
New Sketch Map of the White Mountains. J. B. 
Henck, Jr. 
Vor. I.—No. 2. 
Geology of the White Mountains, with Map. Prof. 
C. H. Hitchcock. 
Carter Dome and Vicinity. W. G. Nowell. 
Distant Points visible from Mount Washington. W. 
H. Pickering. 
Flowering Plants of the White Mountains. Prof. J. 
H. Huntington. 
Black Mountain, with Profiles. Prof. C. E. Fay. 
VOL. I.—NO. 3. 
A Climb through Tuckerman’s Ravine. Miss M. F. 
Whitman. 
Concerning the True Name of the Northern Kear- 
sarge. By a Committee. 
The Mount Adams Paths. W. G. Nowell. 
VOL. I.—No. 4. i 
Glacial Markings among the White Mountains. Prof. 
C. H. Hitchcock. 
Ascent of Scar Ridge. Profs. F. W. Clarke and G. 
Lanza. 
Unnamed Mountains between Hancock and Scar 
Ridge. Warren Upham. 
White Mountains from Monadnock, with Profile. J. 
R. Edmands. 
VOL. II.—No. 1. 
The Benton Range and Mount Moosilauke. Rev. 
H. G, Spaulding. 
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Profiles from Mounts Monadnock, Adams, and Owl’s 
Head. J. R. Edmands. 
VOL. II.—No. 2. 
Mount Carrigain. Prof. C. E. Fay. 
A Three Days’ Tramp on Mount Washington 
Range. W. H. Pickering. 
Bald Cap Mountain. Mrs. L. D. Pychowska. 
Barometric Observations. Prof, F. W. Clarke. (Giv- 
ing altitudes of many points of White Mountains, 
hotels, etc.) 
Geodetic Formule: Simplified Methods for Com- 
puting Latitude, Longitude, etc. J. R. Edmands. 
Distant Points visible from the Mountains. W. H. 
Pickering. 
Vor. II.—NO. 3. 
Barometric Measurements of Heights. Prof. Chas. 
R. Cross. 
Mount Cardigan. Harold Murdock. 
VOL. III.—No. 1. 
Contour Map of the Presidential Range. W. H. 
Pickering. 
Mountains between Saco and Swift Rivers. J.R. 
Edmands. 
Vor. III.—No. 2. 
The Twin Mountain Range. A.E. Scott. 
Notes of Plants found in Franconia Valley. Prof. 
W. W. Bailey. 
VoL. IH.—NO. 3. 
Presidential Range from Jefferson Highlands, with 
Profiles. J. R. Edmands. 
Randolph. Mrs. L. D. Pychowska. 
Notes on the Cryptogamic Flora of White Mount- 
ains. An exhaustive paper on the subject. Prof. 
W. G. Farlow. 
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Vor. IIL.—No. 4. 

A Reconnoissance on the Carter Range, with Pro- 
files. Miss Edith W. Cook. 

A Climb on Mount Adams in Winter, with Views. 
Samuel H. Scudder. 

Optical Illusions among the Mountains. Prof. C. E. 
Fay. 

The Principal Coefficients in the Barometric Formula 
of Laplace, as applied to the White Mountains. 
John Tatlock, Jr. 

VOLE. 1Ve NON 

Mounts Blue and Cushman. E. B. Cook. 

Mount Huntington. Rev. A. A. Butler. 

A Day’s Walk over the Presidential Range, with 
Schedule of Time, etc. E. B. Cook. 

Heliotype View of Chocorua Peak. 

VOL. IV. —No. 2. 

Winter Excursion to Tuckerman’s Ravine. Samuel 
H. Scudder. 

Humphrey’s Ledge and its Views, with Plate. Rev. 
John Worcester. 

Vor. IV.—NO. 3. 

Tripyramid Slides of 1885. Rev. A. A. Butler. 

Accurate Mountain Heights. Prof. Edward C. 
Pickering. 

Explorations in the Pilot Range. W. H. Peek. 
Also in Vol. V., No. I. 

Vol. IV.—No. 4. 

Heights of White Mountains. Prof. Edward C. 
Pickering. 

Was Chocorua the original Pigwacket Hill? Prof. 

C. E. Fay. 
VoL. V.—NO. I. 
White Mountains as a Home for Butterflies. Samuel 
H. Scudder. 
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Small Colored Map of Alpine Range of White 
Mountains. 
VOL. V.—NOo. 2. 
A Day and Night on Benton Range. F. O. Car- 
penter. k 
VOL. V.—NO. 3. 
Two in the Alpine Pastures (Mount Adams). Miss 
M. M. Pychowska. 
Mountains near New Zealand Notch. ŒE. B. Cook. 
On Snow-shoes at Jackson. J. Ritchie, Jr. 
VOL. V.—NO. 4. 
Glaciation of Mountains in New England and New 
York. Warren Upham. 
Dedicatory Visit to Madison-Spring Hut and Ascent 
of Mount Adams in Winter. R. B. Lawrence. 


BOOKS ON THE WHITE HILLS. 


Besides these special contributions to be found in 
Appalachia, the following works have special interest and 
value: 

The White Mountains, a Handbook for Travellers, by 
M. F. Sweetser. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The History of the White Mountains, from the First 
Settlement of Upper Coos and Pequaket, by Lucy Craw- 
ford, first published in 1845, and reissued with preface by 
H. W. Ripley, in 1883. This work contains the story of 
the early adventures of Ethan Allen Crawford, and is an 
admirable sketch of primitive life in the White Hills. 
Portland, Me.: Hoyt, Fogg, & Donham. 

Historical Relics of the White Mountains, also a Con- 
cise White Mountain Guide, by John H. Spalding, a rare 
and curious volume, with a cut representing the Tiptop 
House on Mount Washington, half a century ago. 
Mount Washington: Published by J. R. Hitchcock. 
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History of the White Mountains, by Benjamin G. 
Willey, an authentic and valuable work full of anecdotes 
of life in the backwoods. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1870. 

The Intervale, New Hampshire, by Winfield S. Nev- 
ins, a sketch of the places of interest about North Con- 
way. Salem, Mass.: Printed at the Salem Press. 

Walking Guide to the Mount Washington Range, by 
William H. Pickering, containing an excellent map and 
directions for active mountain work. Boston: Damrell 
& Upham. 

Three Days on the White Mountains, being the Peril- 
ous Adventure of Dr. B. L. Ball on Mount Washington, 
during October 25, 26, and 27, 1885, written by Him- 
self—a thrilling narrative. Boston: Published by Na- 
thaniel Noyes, 1856. 

The White Hills; their Legends, Landscape, and 
Poetry, by Thomas Starr King, published in 1860, but 
still a book of great interest and not likely to be super- 
seded. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

The Heart of the Mountains, by Samuel G. Drake. 
With Illustrations by W. H. Gibson, entertaining, but 
more valuable for its pictures than for its text. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


MAPS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The only authoritative maps of the whole region are 
those published by the Appalachian Club, No. 9 Park 
Street, Boston. The best and latest one was issued in 
1887, and is responsible for the correct positions of the 
summits. Its accuracy for highways is not vouched 
for. 
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Another map was brought out in Appalachia, Vol. I, 
from the atlas sheets of the New Hampshire Geological 
Survey. The sketch map of Mr. J. B. Henck, Jr., in the 
same volume, has interest for its high grade as amateur 
work in locating the White Mountain summits. The 
map in Sweetser’s White Mountain Guide-Book is care- 
fully prepared, and the rough maps issued by the railway 
companies have value as outlines of the region. 


THE MOUNTAIN ALTITUDES. 


Prof. Edward C. Pickering is the best authority for 
the heights of the White Mountains, and the following 
list of these altitudes is taken from his article in Appa- 
lachia, Vol. IV, pp. 305-322: 


PRESIDENTIAL RANGE, FRANCONIA RANGE (continued). 
Washington...... 6;203 Teee Blume eee ee 4,340 feet. 
INGAAS ani etter DoT 5 CANNOT 4s TOM 
Mener onni ae eE 5,736 i THE Win RANGE 
E ores hear one 
Boott’ Spur...... 5,529 k 

n INES Waar eee ATS 
Monroea s e oan OO Bond oe 
IN EXON aes etess Bete S edie E ECER PA " 
Eran slimes eene 4,923 “ Da oe 
Bleasantenececcie 4s Ol" © THE CARTER RANGE. 
Clinton eese ste 4,332 ~ | Carter Dome..... 4,856 “ 
acksonmerr er 4,0700 0 ernten 4,650 “ 
Webster......... 3,930 “ Carter Moriah... 4,065 “ 
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OTHER MOUNTAINS, 


Moosilauke...... 4,810 feet. | Walley er cee see pS Loneets 
Carrigaline ner A JOOK Starr KiNg ne: 3,0255 
Hancock... aa % Cherry: oe insna 2000r KS 
Wildcat a emeena 14,426) ae Chocorua certs 5 OSM ce 
Kinsmane ee DITI Kearsarge saat 3,27 Ome 
Bield cette Reins ki Nae Moats ee nuns ae = 
Osceola EE Agi Agassiz- OO OE ZAOE 


DINED it Xx 


Agassiz, his remark quoted, r21. 

Ammonoosuc, origin of, 58 ; branch 
of, 186. 

Appalachia, list of White Mount- 
ain articles in, 249-252. 

Appalachian Club, work of, 5. 

Alpine Club, work of, 4. 


Bethlehem, interest in, as a mount- 
ain highland, 205-207 ; beauty of 
its views and walks, 207-209. 

Basin, the, interest in, 179. 


Cabot, Mount, view from, described, 
99. 

Campton, West, and village, 17. 

Cannon, Mount, its climb by a Bos- 
ton girl, 167, 168; its bridle path, 
171; view from summit, 172. 

Carrigain, Mount, centre of White 
Mountain system, 122; impres- 
sions on, 123; view of wilderness, 
124; of the mountains around, 
128. 

Carter Dome, ascent of, 103; seen 
from Vhorn Hill, 112. 

Carter Notch described, 103. 

Chocorua, its character, 131; beauty 
of its peak, 132; the ascent of, 
134; view from its summit, 135- 
137; what it says, 138, 139; its 
Indian legends, 140. 

Conway, North, described, 18, 20; 
interest in and ride from, to the 
Notch, 25-37- 


Crawford Notch, valley of, de- 
scribed, 29, 31; around the, 38- 
48. 


Doublehead, view from its peak in 
winter, 224-226, 


Echo Lake, its bugle-note in echo, 
153, 154+ 

Emerson, his wish about his burial, 
171; high-priest of Nature, 182. 


Flume, account of, 173-178. 

Forests, life and death in, 43, 170. 

Franconia Notch, ride to, 15, 149, 
150; around, and what to do at, 
165-180. 

Franconia range, location of, 10, 
ır ; how different from Presiden- 
tial, 147; points of, 145-154. 


Glen, great wall of, described, 86- 
95; how to interpret it, 87-903 
views of, under cloud effects, 92- 
95; features of, ror. 

Grand Trunk Railway, a road to 
the mountains, 19. 


Hunt, Dr. T. Sterry, explains 


mountain formations, 180. 


Jackson Valley described, 107-117 ; 
its charm, 199; view from Thorn 
Hill, rro; from Thorn Mount- 
ain, 113; attractions of, 115-117. 

Jefferies, Richard, referred to, 14. 
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Jefferson Highlands, charm of, as a 
nearer view of the great range, 
216. 

Jefferson Hill, what notable for, 
211-213; grandeur of Presidential 
range from, 212, 213; cloud-maj- 
esty as seen from, 214, 215. 


Kearsarge, North, situation of, 105, 
106. 


Lafayette, Mount, seen from Lone- 
some Lake, 162; ascent of, 181- 
191 ; view from summit, 187, 188. 

Lonesome Lake described, 155-164 ; 
Mrs. Cooke’s poem on, 161; its 
wild beauty, 163. 


Moosilauke, sunset views from, 16; 
ascent of, 192-204: Prof. Guyot’s 
opinion of, 192; Indian history 
of, 193, 194 ; early white settlers, 
195-197; sunrise view from sum- 
mit, 201-203. 

Mountains, interest in, 3, 5; heights 
of, 12, 254; reflect the colors of 
the spirit, 145; their interpreta- 
tions, 146; and the sea, 182; dif- 
ferences in, 183; difference in 
winter, 222-226; and sea com- 
pared, 233, 234; further compari- 
son, 235-242 ; walks through, with 
directions, 245-249 ; what to do if 
lost on, 249. 


Nature, moral influence of, 146; 
growth of the feeling for, in mod- 
ern times, 181, 182. 


Pemigewasset stream, 9; Valley, 9, 
10. 

Pleasant, Mount, view from, 55-57. 

Pool, the, described, 178. 

Profile Lake, its beauty, 152, 153. 


THE 


MOUNTAINS. 


Ruskin, as writer on mountains, 3 ; 
quoted, 64; his feeling for Na- 
ture, 182. 


Saco Valley, location of, 9 ; charac- 
ter of, 27. 

Shelburne Valley, beauty of, 96-08. 

Starr King Mount, ascent of, 215. 


Thoreau referred to, 13. 

Tom, Mount, ascent of, 43-45. 

Tuckerman’s Ravine, how ap- 
proached, 77; descent into, de- 
scribed, 78-80: snow-arch of, 81; 
size, 83. 


Washington, Mount, its ascent, 15 ; 
view of, 28; bridle path to, 49- 
60: different approaches to, 50- 
54; glory of, 61-76; seen from 
distance, 61; how to interpret it, 
63 ; morning and evening on, 68 ; 
night on, 70; cloud majesty of, 
71: storms on, 73; greatness of, 
74; seen from Thorn Hill, 110; 
seen in winter from Doublehead, 
225-228; in winter from Mount 
Willard, 229. 

Webster, Mount, ascent of, 35-37. 

White Mountains, how made popu- 
lar, 5 ; system of, 7; in three sec- 
tions, 9; carriage trips through, 
21; where best seen, 32; day’s 
rides among, 45; eastern section, 
96-106 ; folk-lore about, 140; in 
winter, 222-234; literature con- 
cerning, 249-254; maps of, 255; 
altitudes of, 255, 256. 

Wiliard, Mount, view from, 33, 393 
best time to visit, 41. 

Willey House referred to, 40. 

Wordsworth quoted, 150; best 
modern interpreter of mountains, 
3, 221. 


END. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ABOUT HOME. 
By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, ı2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ The home about which Dr. Abbott rambles is clearly the haunt of fowl 
and fish, of animal and insect life; and it is of the habits and nature of these 
that he discourses pleasantly in this book. Summer and winter, morn- 
ing and evening, he has been in the open air all the time on the alert for 
some new revelation of instinct,.or feeling, or character on the part of his 
neighbor creatures. Most that he sees and hears he reports agreeably to 
us, as it was no doubt delightful to himself. Books like this, which are free 
from all the technicalities of science, but yet lack little that has scientific 
value, are well suited to the reading of the young. Their atmosphere is a 
healthy one for boys in particular to breathe.” —Loston Transcript. 


7): YS OUT OF DOORS. By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 
author of ‘‘A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.” t2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“Dr Abbott is no closet-bred student. He gets his inspiration from 
actual contact with nature, and he is continually discovering analogies that 
escape the less sympathetic observer. Dr. Abbott is not only a clear-eyed 
observer and a sound philosopher; he is an admirable writer as well.’ —7/e 
Leacon, Boston. 


‘Days out of Doors’ is a series of sketches of animal life by Charles 
C. Abbott, a naturalist whose graceful writings have entertained and in- 
structed the public before now. The essays and narratives in this book are 
grouped in twelve chapters named after the months of the year. Under 
í January’ the author talks of squirrels, musk-rats, water-snakes, and the 
predatory animals that withstand the rigor of winter; under ‘ February’ of 
frogs and herons, crows and blackbirds; under ‘ March’ of gulls and fishes 
and foxy sparrows, and so on, appropriately, instructively, and divertingly 
through the whole twelve.” —New York Sun. 


TE MELA YV TIMIS NA DORAL SE By Dr Je E. 
TAYLOR, F. L. S., editor of “Science Gossip.” With 366 
Illustrations, ızmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ The Playtime Naturalist” relates the doings and holiday rambles and 
adventures of the “ Natural History Society” of Mugby School. “As the 
writer,” says the author in his preface, “was once a boy himself, and viv- 
idly remembers the never-to-be-forgotten rambles and observations of the 
objects in the country, he thought he could not do better than enlist this 
younger generation in the same loves and pleasures.” 


“ The work contains abundant evidence of the author’s knowledge and 
enthusiasm, and any boy who may read it carefully is sure to find something 
to attract him. The style is clear and lively, and there are many good 
illustrations.” —NVature. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES, and their Effect 
on the Production and Distribution of Wealth and the 
Well-being of Society. By Davin A. WELLS, LL D., 
D.C. L., Membre Correspondant de l'Institut de France; 
Correspondente Regia Accademia dei Lincei, Italia; Hon- 
orary Fellow Royal Statistical Society, G. B. ; late United 
States Special Commissioner of Revenue; and President 
American Social Science Association, etc. ı2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The readers of “The Popular Science Monthly” will remember the 
interesting series of papers communicated to its pages during the years 
1887 and 1888 by Mr. David A. Wells; in which were traced out, and ex- 
hibited in something like regular order, the causes and extent of the won- 
derful industrial and social changes and accompanying disturbances which 
have especially characterized the last fifteen or twenty years of the world’s 
history. Since their original publication in the Science Monthly, these 
papers have been in great part rewritten by the author, and brought down 
to the latest date, and are now presented in one convenient volume. 


STUDY OF MEXICO. By DAVID A. WELLS. 
Reprinted, with Additions, from “The Popular Science 
Monthly.” ı12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“The interest and discussion the papers have excited, both in the 
United States and Mexico, have been such, and the desire on the part of the 
people of the former country, growing out of recent political complications, 
to know more about Mexico, has become so general and manifest, that it 
has been thought expedient to republish and offer them to the public in 
book-form—subject to careful revision, and with extensive additions, es- 
pecially in relation to the condition and wages of labor and the industrial 
resources and productions of Mexico.” —From the Preface. 


II NOT GENERALLY KNOWN; A Pop- 

ular Hand-Book of Facts not readily accessible in Litera- 

ture, History, and Science. Edited by Davin A. WELLS, 
ı2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“The general idea of the work will be readily gathered from its title 
and from a glance at its contents. It contains many little items of in- 
formation, gathered from the broad fields of literature, history, and science, 
which are not contained in cyclopzdias and ordinary hand-books, and 
which are not readily found when sought. In the departments of Physical 
and Natural Sciences moreover, are contained many interesting results of 
modern research, of too recent date to have found a place in ordinary 
scientific treatises. In a word, while this volume has little or no claim toa 
strictly scientific character, it is believed that it will be found at once inter- 
esting and instructive.” 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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HE GARDEN’S STORY, or, Pleasures and Trials 
of an Amateur Gardener. By GEORGE H. ELLWANGER, 
With Head and Tail Pieces by Rhead. ızmo. Cloth 
extra, $1.50. 


“Mr. Ellwanger’s instinct rarely errs in matters of taste. He writes 
out of the fullness of experimental knowledge, but his knowledge differs 
from that of many a trained cultivator in that his skill in garden practice is 
guided by a refined zsthetic sensibility, and his appreciation of what is 
beautiful in nature is healthy, hearty, and catholic. His record of the gar- 
den year, as we have said, begins with the earliest violet, and it follows the 
season through until the witch-hazel is blossoming on the border of the 
wintry woods. . . . This little book can not fail to give pleasure to all who 
take a genuine interest in rural life. They will sympathize with most of 
the author’s robust and positive judgments, and with his strong aversions 
as well as his tender attachments,” —Trıġune, New York. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By L F. Tuis- 
ELTON DYER, M.A. ı2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The Folk-Lore of Plants” traces the superstitions and fancies con- 
nected with plants in fairy-lore, in witchcraft and demonology, in religion, 
in charms, in medicine, in plant language, etc. The author is an eminent 
English botanist, and superintendent of the gardens at Kew. 

“A handsome and deeply interesting volume. . In all respécts the 
book is excellent. Its arrangement is “simple and ‘intelligible, its style 
bright and alluring; authorities are cited at the foot of the page, and a full 
index is appended. . . . To all who seek an introduction to one of the 
most attractive branches of folk-lore, this delightful volume may be warmly 
commended.” —WNotes and Queries. 


LOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. By 
GRANT ALLEN, author of ‘Vignettes of Nature,” etc. 
Illustrated. 1rzmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


No writer treats scientific subjects with so much ease and charm of style 
as Mr. Grant Allen. His sketches in the magazines have well been called 
fascinating, and the present volume, being a collection of various papers, 
will fully sustain his reputation as an eminently entertaining and sug- 
gestive writer. 


‘Flowers and their Pedigrees,’ by Grant Allen, with many illustra- 
tions, is not merely a description of British w ild flowers, but a discussion 
of why they are, what they are, and how they come to be so; in other 
words, a scientific study of the migration and transformation of plants, 
illustrated by the daisy, the strawberry, the cleavers, wheat, the mountain 
tulip, the cuckoo- -pint, and a few others. The study is a delightful one, 
and the book is fascinating to any one who has either love for flowers or 
curiosity about them.” —/art/ford Courant. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


HE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, and its 
Bearings upon the Antiquity of Man. By G. FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, D. D., LL. D., F. G.S. A., Professor in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary ; Assistant on the United States Geo- 
logicai Survey. With an Appendix on “The Probable 
Cause of Glaciation,” by WARREN UPHAM, F.G. S.A., 
Assistant on the Geological Surveys of New Hampshire, 
Minnesota, and the United States. With 147 Maps and Il- 
lustrations. One vol., 8vo, 640 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 

The writer has personally been over a large part of the field containing 
the wonderful array of facts of which he is now permitted to write, but he 
is one only of many investigators who have been busily engaged for the 
past fifteen years (to say nothing of what had been previously accomplished) 
in collecting facts concerning the Glacial period in this country. His en- 
deavor has been to make the present volume a fairly complete digest of all 
these investigations. 

The numerous maps accompanying the text have been compiled from 
the latest data. The illustrations are more ample than have ever before 
been applied to the subject, being mostly reproductions of photographs 


taken by various members of the United States Geological Survey in the 
course of the past ten years, many of them by the author himself. 


HE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the An- 
tiguity of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, F. R. S. E., of H. M. 
Geological Survey of Scotland. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. ı2mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


_A systematic account of the Glacial Epoch in England and Scotland, 
with special references to its changes of climate. 


RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, or, The Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as 
illustrative of Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. Two vols., 
royal 8vo. Cloth, $8.co. 


The “ Principles of Geology” may be looked upon with pride, not 
only as a representative of English science, but as without a rival of its 
kind anywhere. Growing in fullness and accuracy with the growth of ex- 
perience and observation in every region of the world, the work has incor- 
porated with itself each established discovery, and has been modified by 
every hypothesis of value which has been brought to bear upon, or been 
evolved from, the most recent body of facts. 
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